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From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
SrTrocKTON’s STEAM ENGINE—ERICSON’S PROPEL- | 
LERs.—The lecture of Dr. Lardner on Tuesday eve- 
ning last, was certainly the most interesting, to an 
American audience, of all he has yet delivered. The 
lecturer devoted nearly the whole of the first part to 
an explanation of the peculiar construction and mode 
of action, of Capt. Stockton’s steam engine and Er- 
icson’s propellers, two inventions which promise great- 
er advantages than all the combined improvements 
that have been made since the fi 
iy 


rst application of 
steam to ocean navigation: and this, whether they 
are used for the purposes of commerce or of war. 
Indeed, Stockton’s invention must be considered the 
greatest step that has been made in the perfection of 
the steam engine since the days of Watt, so few and 
simple, and yet so entirely new, are all its arrange- 
ments. As a nation, we have just begun to compete 
with other nations in the great enterprise of marine 
navigation; but if this improvement should prove 
successful to the degree anticipated—and of this there 
is scarcely a doubt—in a short time our ocean steam- 
ers will be as greatly superior to our trans-Atlantic 
rivals, as they acknowledge our river steamers to be 
already. This is an endin which every American 
must be deeply interested, and, ef course, he is equally 
a0 in the means of obtaining it. I will attempt, there- 
fore, to give a brief account, the substance of Dr. 
Lardner’s explanation of these two inventions. 

The first and great difference between Captain 
Stockton’s and the common English engine that 
strikes the observer, is the absence of the piston and 

iston rod, and the peculiar form of its cylinder. It 
has indeed no cylinder, properly speaking, but two 
semi-cylinders lying together and parallel to each 
other, witii their plane sides upwards and horizontal. 
Along the middle, and running from one end to the 
other of these plane sides, are hinges or pivots, from 
which are suspended in the interior of each semi- 
cylinder a leaf or plate, which is free to move back- 
wards and forwards, with its lower ede passing 
around, and steam-ticht with the inner and coneave 
surface of the semi-cylinder. Every one may form 
a very correct ideaof this mode of action, for all have 
noticed how the door of a house is moved to and fro 
by contrary currents of air, and they have only to sup- 
pose the door to be hung in a horizontal instead of a 
vertical direction, and they have the motion in ques- 
tion. It isin fact, like the vibration of a pendulum. 
Now, we have only to suppose steam admitted, on one 
side and then on the other, alternately, of this leaf or 
late, and we obtain a vibratory motion which may 

e rendered more or less powerful, asin the common 
engine. The manner in which the steam is changed 
from one side to the other, is by a very simple an 

beautiful contrivance, consisting of a single plate 
working on a pivot in its centre, and so placed as to 
control the current of steam ; and by vibrating back- 
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wards and forwards, it alternately admits steam on} 


one side and suffers it to escape into the condenser on 
the other. We have only to notice the complicated 
sliding valve placed in the steam box of other engines, 
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ithe outside and end of each semi-cylinder, there is an 
arm, which partakes of exactly the same motion as 


its plate, and attached tothe ends of these two arms 
are two rods which connect them with the arms 
of the crank, thus imparting a rotary motion to the 
Shait. 

A very imperfect idea of this arrangement can be 
had, from a inere description and without the aidof a 
ram or model. But some notion may be gained of 
its advantage, when we reflect that it acts as though 
the end of the piston rod, in the ordinary engine, 
could be connected directly with the arms of the 
crank, without the intervention of the working beam 
and connectiug rod. By this means there is a great 
saving of space. Indeed, the great compactness of 
this engine cannot be understood without seeing its 
model; and without so doing, it could hardly be be- 
lieved that, in reality, it occupies a little less than 
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one-fourth of the bulk of the common English marine 


engine. Having thus explained the nature of the ma- 
chinery, we pass to examine into the new propeller to 
be used. And, here we have a principle of motion, 
made subservient to the purposes of man, and now 
first used for those purposes, though itis as old as the 
command, that first peopled the air with its winged 
inhabitants. It is, in fact, the same as that, by which 
a bird drives itself forward through the air, by means 
of its wings. With this difference, however ; when 
a bird flaps its wings, it receives a certain impulse 
forward, but before it can repeat this motion, it must 
draw back its wings in order to give the air a second 


stroke, and gain a new impulse. But in drawing 


baci the wing, there is, so to speak, a loss of time and 
muscular force; at least so far as regards a motion 
forwards in a direct line: for, this is the motion we 
are to give our steamer. Suppose then the organiza- 
tion of a bird were such that it could be provided 
with two wings, revolving rapidiy and entirely round 
its body and in the same direction. It is evident that 
its bodycould be impelled ata great rate, in a 
straight forward direction, throngh the atmosphere. 
But suppose, again, instead of but two it could have 
ten, twenty, or even more wings, acting in the same 
manner; it is just as evident that its velocity would 
be proportionally augmented. Bearing thisin mind, 
we shall easily understand the peculiar action of the 
ew propeller. It should have been remarked that 
ie shaft of the engine, instead of working across the 
vessel froin side to side, runs along its bottom, above 
and parallel to the keel, and passes out of the stem. 
To this point the propeller is attached. It consists 
of a wheel, or circular box, around the rim or plane 
of the circumferenee of which, are fixed a number of 
plates, which are so arranged as to have the same 
mechanical effect upon the water as the wings of a 
bird were above supposed to have upon another ele- 
ment, the air. By imparting a continual motion of 
rotation to this wheel, we there obtain a direct im- 
pulse forward in a straight line. This is on a princi- 
ple perfectly familiar to all who have an elementary 
knowledge of mechanics. 

What the principal advantages are, which can be 
|gained from these inventions, may be easily under- 
istood. 
| First. The bulk of this machinery is about one- 
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and we at once see the great superiority of Siockton’s| fourth of that occupied by the old machinery. There- 
contrivance. We have thus obtained a certain me-/ fore. if the vessel is employed in commerce, or as a 


chanical force, and the problem now remains, how 


| packet, it has greater room for storage, or passengers 


can we apply this motion to produce a continued ro-|_or if, as a national vessel, more room for munitions 
tary motion of the shaft. This is solved by another,|of war, and for the accommodation of officers and 
and perhaps the most admirable arrangement of this crew, and can carry 3 greater quantity of coal. 


engine. Connected with each vibrating plate, and on 





| Secondly. The machinery occupying less bulk, 
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can be placed at the bottom of the ship and below 
the water line, and out of danger from shut ; besides, 
the coal can be stowed between the engine and side 
of the ship, affording additional protection. 

Thirdly. The machinery rests on the keel, on sup- 
porters, independent of the hulk; and, of course, 
cannot be effected by any strain or other injury to the 
frame work of the sani 

Fourthly. The wheel is submerged, and thus pro- 
tected from danger of shot; and may be shipped or 
unshipped, as needed. 

Fifthly. 
its side; the propeller will, under all these circum- 
stances, act with equal and undiminished mechanical 
advantage. Tne common steamer, in a high sea, has 
frequently one paddle wheel entirely submerged, and 
the other entirely out of the water, when her wheels 
are completely useless. And in aside wind, to pre- 
vent the vsssel laying on her side, and the same sit- 
uation of the paddle whee!s, they are obliged to carry 
moveable ballast, for the puipose of righting her and 
giving full efficiency to the wheels. 


Sixthly. ° There will be no chimney, but the pro- 


ducts of combustion are to be carried away by a me- 
chanical draft. No danger, therefore, froin the loss 
of the chimney from a shot, which would render the 
engine helpless. 

Seventhly. By these means, the steamship will be 
restored to all the picturesque beauty of the sailing 
vessel. Every one knows how much this beauty is 
marred by the huge and ungainly paddle boxes—and 
the black and smoking chimnies. ‘The noble sail ship 
is as much a classical form, as any found in the Gre- 
cian styles of architecture. 

These are not all the advantages of Capt. Stock- 
ton’s steamer, and which are to be introduced into 
the new ship about to be built under his direction at 
our navy yard; but enough have been mentioned, to 
show how vastly superior it must prove to be, over 
all others that traverse the deep. But a few years 


have elapsed since the attention of ovr Republic has | 


been directed to ocean steam navizatiou ; whilst, on 
the other hand, Great Britain, ever since the genius 
of Fulton showed that steam might be applied to the 
perpceee of water transport, has been engaged in 

uilding her fleets of ocean steamers. ‘he conse- 
quence is, that while we can count some half dozen 
as our own, they have some hundreds. But here 
mark the different genius of the two nations. Great 
Britain has constructed every one of her steamships 
after, or without any material departure froin, the 
same model. We, on the contrary, have followed the 
model in but one instance, and in all others departed 
widely from it. This is the very difference we might 
have expected between an old and a young people :— 
an attachment to old forms and precedents is charac- 


teristic of the one; anda thirst after novelty and in- | 


vention, of the other. The lecturer mentioned this as 
affording one of the strongest examples of these op- 
posite points of national character. 

These facts show that, as a nation, we are more 


fully prepared for the emergencies of a war, than is | 
generally thought ; for, if Capt. Stockton’s steamers | 


answer the expectations just formed of them, it is 


obvious that no other ocean steamships can cope with | 


them—and that what we want in the number of our 
vessels, may be more than counter-balanced by their 
superior construction. Or if other nations should adopt 


pe model, we have an equal start with them in the 
ace. 


One of the most interesting scenes of military life 
is perhaps exhibited at the monthly examination of 
the discharged soldiers who present themselves at the 
Kilmainham Board to claim pension. 

The Board is usually composed of the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding in Ireland, and officers of the 
Staff at head-quarters ; andsurely next to leading the 





The vessel may pitch, or roll, or lay on| 





soldier forward in the well-fought field, it may be con- 
sidered honorable to meet him in the last stage of his 
military career, to testify to his hard-earned fame, or 
to pour in the balm of sympathy when worn down 
by disease orinfirmity, and award him such provision 
as his wants may require. 

On these occasions may be observed page d 
about a hundred men arranged in regular order, col- 
lected from every clime under heaven, with their nu- 
merous infirmities, diseases, and wounds. The scene 
sometimes exhibited on such days baffles description; 
the examples of the havoc committed on the human 
|frame by disasters on sea and land, from the multifa- 
/rious casualties in the life of the British soldier, and 
‘the wasting diseases caused by foreign climates, must 
‘be seen to be fully comprehended. 

What a contrast does this corps of invalids present 
to the band of robust and healthy soldiers who often 
inarch past the General’s quarters in the Royal Hos- 
pital, to the sound of martial music, at the moment 
those poor fellows are undergoing examination ! 

As the momentous period draws near at which the 
Board is to meet, the anxiety increases, and conjec- 
ture is busy as to what may be the future fate of each, 
to which the previous examination by the doctor has 
perhaps given some faint clue. At length the mem- 





bers of the Board begin to arrive, and the intensity of 


interest deepens, and may be seen strongly marked on 
every countenance. Here the disabled soldier often sees 
the officer enter the Board-room, under whose com- 
inand he has fought and bled. If he has served well, 
how cheering to know that he whois best qualified to 
appreciate his merits is to take a part in fixing the re- 
ward provided by his country ! but if he has served 
ill, how serious the contemplation that the Comman- 
der whose authority he often resisted, and whose rep- 
rimand was so unavailing, is now armed with power 


to fix a final mark of disgrace upon him in the face, 


of his comrades, and to draw a broad line of distinc- 
tion between the good and the bad soldier ! 

It is now time to introduce the reader to the assem- 
bled Board. The first name is called: this signal 
produces a breathless attention without, while within 
the feelings of commiseration for human suffering are 
/strained to the utmost pitch; for often are such de- 
grees of misery presented as no pecuniary allowance 
can at all alleviate, and to meet which in some ade- 

quate manner forms one of the most painful considex- 
ations of the Board. 

The picture, however, frequently presents a bright 
side: a serjeant is called, and he presents himself with 
that firm and graceful step peculiar to the soldier— 
there he stands, erect and broad, bearing his honors 
thick upon him, two medals suspended from his breast. 
His history is read out; his services of thirty years— 
his character excellent. Then follows a list of ten 
battles, in which he has been engaged and signalized 
‘himself. All eyes are upon him. He appears a mir- 

acle of providential care, to have eseaped with a few 
slight wounds when hundreds fell around him. Heis 
recognised by some member of the Board, and allu- 
sion is made to some particular event in one of the 
bloody conflicts enumerated, when some further ered- 
|itable circurostance is elicited. Then follows the ex- 
_pression of the Board’s warm approbation of his con- 
duct by the chairman, and the pleasure he feels in 
awarding him a comfortable provision for the remain- 
der of his days, in a pension of two shillings. The 
heart of the brave soldier is cheered by this honorable 
termination of his military life: he salutes respectful- 
ly, and expresses his thanks retiring, but with a man- 
ly bearing, and without compromising the dignity of 
the non-commissioned officer in the slightest degree. 

The acts of bravery which the records of the Hos- 
pital could display are far too numerous for us to at- 
tempt a recital of them. The following, however, 
deserves notice from its extreme peculiarity. At one 
of the Boards, a soldier of the 14th dragoons present- 
ed himself, who attracted attention by the large med- 
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al with which he was decorated. In explanation of 
this honorable distinction, which was bestowed upon’ 
him by the unanimous voice of his regiment, it ap- 
pearea by the documents he produced, that while en- 
gaged in one of the numerous battles fought in Spain, 


in an interval of inaction which sometimes occurs, | 


when an anxious glance is cast over the field of 
slaughter, his eye caught a view of two British sol- 
diers, who were conducted as prisoners by four'of the 
enemy. Instanily his martial soul was fired ; he rush- 
ed from the ranks of his regiment, and like a second 
Cesar he saw and conquered ; he cut down three, and 
brought in the fourth a prisoner, with his two rescued 
countrymen. This man’s name was Craig: he was 
a member of a very respectable family near Dublin. 

But the duties of the Board are unhappily not con- 
fined to the pleasing task of rewarding merit—the 


bad soldier must also receive his reward. How differ- | 


ent hisentrance! The cowering reprobate now feels 
that the day of retribution is come. His hesitating 


manner and quivering lip betray the serious an‘icipa- | 


tions that are passing within. His bad character and 
list of defaults are read out. He receives a solemn, 
final reprimand, retires, and passes’ crest-fallen and 
disgraced before his brother soldiers, with the sad con- 
viction (alas! too iate) that he has forfeited all claim 


to a provision from his country for his latter days, and | 


he has to return to his family and friends, degraded 
and a pauper. 


et it not be supposed, however, that the law is ad- 
wn 


ministered to the offender with rigor. Oh, no! he 


who wants judgment tempered with merey (and who | 
does not?) let him take a friend’s advice, and remove | 


(if he can) his case into this court. 

If the proceedings thins attempted to be described 
could be exhibited at the head of every regiment in 
the Service, they would probably tend more to encour- 
age good conduct and suppress crime, than all the 
Regulations and Articles of War in foree.—London 
Naval and Military Gazette. 





The following very judicious, temperate, and well- 
timed remarks appear as a communication in the 
Charleston 8. C. Mercury. 
sels of the writer will be listened to and heeded.— 


We hope the sage coun- 


Rash counsels, if acted upon, often lead to disas- 
trous consequences and endless regrets. 
From the Charleston 8. C. Mercury. 
WAR! WAR! WAR! 

There are but {wo ways of preventing war; and 
they are not always elicctual ; but always commen- 
dable. The one is to respect the rights of others, 
which we, as good democratic republicans, ought to 
make our creed, and our practice. The otier is, to 
be alway ready to make our own rights respected.— 
Now, are we ready? The question need not be ask- 
ed, for we have proclaimed to the world that we are 
not so. 
to fear, know best the naked state of our coast, and 
have made themselves well acquainted with the mi- 


nutest topography of our ports and harbors, and the | 


character and power of our defences. 

That the places which may be taken from us by 
surprise, may be also retaken, is quite possible; but 
history teaches us, that many important places cap- 
tured by the English, from Malta and Gibraltar to the 
Pacific Ocean, have not been re-captured. nor are 
they likely to be, until some other nation shall gain 
the supremacy of the seas. The combined land and 
naval forces of two of the most powerful nations of 
the world, (France and Spain,) at that time, under 
the Duke de Crillion, failed before Gibraltar. 

In case of war with England, who has more than 
once declared war only by the mouth of her cannon, 
there are several important posts which she might 


Moreover, those from whom we have most | 


wish to occupy and retain. The last act of the last 
war was signficant of her deep policy. And the im- 
portante she attached to the capture of New Orleans 
was apparent in the powerful means employed.— 
There are other points, (which as a good citizen, I 
need not designate,) perhaps more easily taken and 
retained, and which would divide and paralyze our 
forces. ; 

it was predicted by our immortal Fulton, and is now 
believed by our most able navy officers; that in all fu- 
ture wars, the power of steam is to act a2 conspicuous 
; part, and must give a new character to military sei- 
ence, in offence and defence. That we shall not be 
long behind the age in applying the new power, 
needs no other proof than is to be found in all our 
improvements in mechanical science. The first 
thought ofa Yankee on seeing a new invention is 
how to improve it; andJ have no doubt, that we 
| could meet successfully the grappling irons and the 
| burning mirrors of Archimedes. But we might, and 
probably should, be scratched and singed, before we 
had Jearned the ** hang *’ of his nolzons. 

Prudence is the better part of valor, and the life of 

men is of some importance in this new country.— 
| Money, also, is of some importance in these times; 
| and we should remember that it is a favorite mode of 
warfare with the English, to levy contributions on 
'defenceless cities. When Boston was threatened 
'with bombardment last war, the Banks sent their 
money out of town tor safety, but owners of houses 
and stores with their occupants were forced to say, 
that the money must come back, if a ransom were 
necessary. 

I have now said enough on the dark side of the 
prospect, to put prudence on her guard. I will add, 
however, that I have just now heard that the English 
have half'a dozen war steamers at the Havana—an 
ominous position, the very gate to our western waters ; 
are picking a German quarrel with the Spaniards, 
threaten to liberate their slaves, (out of pure humani- 

tv) and finally, are about to work a.coal mine, late- 
ly discovered by some English Geologist, sent for 
the purpose probably. 

That we shall learn to beat every enemy that may 
assail us. J have no doubt, but it should be our endea- 
vor to avoid paying too dear for the learning. The 
lesson at Bladensburg was too dear; and _ technical 
science and books were stumbling blocks to General 
Winder. Oseola or Black Hawk would have done 
that thing better. 1 do not mean to insinuate that our 
technical Engineers, and our scientific Generals are 
so wedded to the books and old usages, as to be insen- 
sible of the necessity of innovation, when circumstan- 
ceschange. But we may be allowed to regret the ab- 
sence of Fulton, and to hope that other men of inven- 
tive genius may grow up out of the occasion, and ob- 
tain a hearing of the military, as well as the civil au- 
thorities. A hearing only. Fulton could not gain 
the confidence of the military in France, and it is 
well for the enemies of France that he cowld not. [| 
knew him there in his trouble, and thought I under- 
stood him. That famous Engineer, Vauban, said, in 
‘relation to’ his own works, that no works are so strong 

| and perfect, but that others may be made superior. 
Thousands of unscientific and senseless projects 
| will be intruded upon the Government, and the men 
of science in the War Department will be so heartily 
| disgusted with them, that they may overlook some 
suggestions out of which they might make something. 
It might be well for them to examine every project, 
| however bad the spelling or the syntax; a diamond 
was once found in a dung-hil] ; and the greatest in- 
| ventions have proceeded from the humblest sources. 
I ata aware that some experimental knowledge of 
the effects of powder and bails is almost indispensa- 
ble for the case in point; yet, although I have wit- 
| nessed those effects, and Fulton had not, I was aston- 
ished at his intuitive knowledge on the subject. Let 
us not then despise or disparage the suggestions of a 
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backwoodsman ora tailor, because they had never 
seen a ship or a fort. 

It may be hoped that men of real genius who may 
have anything to communicate on this subject, will 
not allow their vanity to get the better of their patrio- 
tism, and publish their projects; but that they will 
merely hand them to their Representatives in Con- 

ss. 

In case of a sudden war, regular war steamers, in 
numbers sufficient to meet the force that may be 
brought against our ports and cities, could not be ex- 
pected ; therefore some temporary substitutes may be 
proposed, and when approved by the departinent, be 
got in some degree of readiness. I have heard of a 
oo of defence, easy of execution, cheap, aud I be- | 
ieve very effective, and it cannot be doubted that} 
American ingenuity will devise many more. 

In relation to the Canadas, the writer remembers | 
a suggestion of the lamented General Moreau, by 
which those provinces might be subdued in a very | 
short time, with a small expense of gunpowder ; po- | 
litico-military, and not unlike the mode adopted by 
Napoleon for the subjugation of the Ltalian States ; 
although Moreau was no great admirer of the Em- 
peror’s policy or person. 

With regard to England and Ireland, in their pre- 
sent condition, it would not be impracticable to adopt 
the means of politico-warfare which the British car- 
ried onin the western departments of France, through 
the agency of the royal emigrants who had taken re- 
fuge in England. The long, disastrous and bloody 
rebellion of those provinces was fomented and chiefly 
maintained by the English. The writer, who was not 
an inactive spectator of those scenes, for several 
years, remembers well the counterfeit assiynats, and 
incendiary hand bills which came fresh from the Eng- 
lish press. 

Now let us hope that war will be avoided, and be 
prepared at the same time to meet it with all our en- 
ergy if it must come. ‘* Bonne ef courte’ * well and 
short,’ as Napoleon said, when he was determined, 
that the western civil war should be finished. And 
that was the watchword in the army of the accom- 
plished and virtuous Hoche, who put an end to that 
war. I cannot conclude without one short plea for 
peace; for] hope tolive my few remaining years 
without war, of which Ihave seen and heard too 
much. 

Is it indispensably necessary to make war for one 
or two good and sufficient reasons? An old Spanish 
moralist said, that war should not be declared with- 
out ninety-nine goodcauses. Have not the most bel- 
ligerent and chivalrous nations avoided war for years, 
by manly negotiations? Have we not deferred war 
with England, and avoided it with France, by such 
honorable means? Can we notdo it again and again, 
without derogating, and without prejudice to our} 
rights? Shall we be any the less able to defend those 
rights at the erdof ten years than now? Is not the 
credit and*power of a nation measured by the length 
of its gun, and is not our own gun growing longer | 
every day? Are there not many chances of a change | 
of policy as well as of government in some European | 
States, which may alter the policy and national law 
of the world? By alittle delay we put all these 
chances in our favor. Letus wait. ‘ What is defer- 
red is not lost.” We can afford to wait, our laurels 
are yet fresh. 





FRANKLIN. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE NAvy.—We have received 
several communications upon this subject, all with a 
single exception holding out the high and strong in- 
ducements which young American citizens have for 
entering the navy. The single correspondent who 
speaks doubtingly upon the subject professes a desire 
to enlist, but asks despondingly what chance he 
should have of promotion? what encouragement that 











he should be any thing more than a mere sailor all his 
life? what object there is in this? and also complains 
that it is often the worst class of citizens who resort 
to the navy as a means of livelihood after all other 
resources have failed. We will endeavor to give him 
brief bat satisfactory answers to his questions. | 

In the first place, as to promotion, the path lies 
open to every honest tar whose abilities, whose strict 
attention to duty, whose bravery and intrepidity enti- 
tle him to it. And the sphere of promotion must in- 
evitably soon be enlarged. A gradual increase of the 
navy is now the settled policy of the Government; 
and as a necessary consequence, new and higher 
grades of officers willbe introduced. This we take 
it for granted will be the case, even if the country 
continues to enjoy the blessings of peace; and 


| should we be involved in war, the increase of the 


navy and the consequent promotion of officers would 
be as rapid as could be desired by the most ambitious. 

But we can assure our correspondent that there is 
an object of being a mere sailor, without reference to 
promotion. We never see one of our hardy tars in 
in the street, wearing the dress of the American navy 
and conducting himself as becomes his station, with- 
cut feeling a deep and profound respect for him. As 
he passes along, his countrymen turn to look at him, 
and say there goes one of our gallant defenders whose 


high privilege it is to bear the stars and stripes in 


in triumph to every land, and over every sea. The 
tarpaulin hat and nankeen collar, as well as the epau- 
lette and the sword, recall to mind the glorious achieve- 
ments ot our invincible navy. 

‘There is, then, an object in being a mere seaman 
in the American navy. There is a certainty of reg- 
ular occupation, of a comfortable livelihood, and 
honorable distinction. If aman has any inclination 
for a seafaring life, if he desire to serve his country, 
if he be brave and patriotic, he can find no more de- 
sirable sphere of action than the navy, whether his 
lot fall among subalterns or officers. 

There is nothing in our correspondent’s question, 
whether it is net a bad class of citizens who enter our 
navy. For when they enter it and submit to its order 
and discipline, as they must do if they remain there, 
they are no longer bad. Generally speaking, there is 
no class who conduct themselves with more propriety 
than the privates of the navy. If any of them have 
been reclaimed from former bad habits, the fact, so 
far from being disparaging, is honorable alike to them 
and to the service. 

And we here again take occasion, as we have often 
done before, to call the attention of parents and 
guardians to the new and admirable system of enlist- 
ing boys as apprentices. It is working admirably. 
It has cleared our streets of many idle boys, that 
would have grown up in vice, and has placed them 
in a position where they will honor themselves and 
their country. Among the ranks of these well be- 
haved well educated, and thoroughly disciplined 
young apprentices, we may see our future Lieuten- 
ants, Commodores, and Admirals, who, but. for this 
system, might have been confirmed in vicious habits, 
and become inmates of our prisons. Every exertion 
shonid be made to induce the multitudes of idle boys 
that still throng our streets, and are growing up for 
certain in‘amy, to accept this opportunity of chang- 
ing their fatal course for the higher and nobler career 
that is thus open to them.—New York Sun. 





ProfressoRS OF MATHEMATICS IN THE NAVY.— 
Among the measures of reform in the navy proposed 
by the Secretary in his annual report, we deem few 
of more importance than the proposition to confer on 
the Professors of Mathematics a definite and perma- 
nent rank. Under the present system, esta lished 
by the law of 1835, these public servants hold no dis- 
tinct station in the relative es of officers, are not 
like others entitled to peculiar observances of respect, 
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are debarred the enjoyment of nearly every comfort 
which others, who should be thought no higher in 
dignity, claim as a right, are recognized as officers 
and receive pay as such, only during the time that 
they are actually employed, and through these and 
other disabilities are deprived of all their means of 
usefulness. 

The interests of the service require that all these 
things should be changed. Our officers should be 
not only good practical seamen, but men of scientific 
attainments. It was for this purpose that professors 
have been appointed. But the mere appointment of 
this grade of officers is utterly nugatory, unless such 
a standing is given to them as will command the re- 
spect of those young men whom it is their duty to in- 
struct. Little or nothing will be learned from a pro- 
fessor who is not respected. No matter what inhe- 
rent qualities, commanding ‘the deference of others, 





a man may possess, they will lose most of their force 
in an artificial system of punctilio such as exists in 
our navy, unless he is included in the influence of 
that system. If we hope that the labors of the pro- 
fessors shall be productive of any beneficial eifect 
whatever, it is absolutely necessary that a radical 
change should be made in their position on board of 
our public vessels. 

We will not now say that such a reform is called 
for by the duty incumbent on the Government of fur- 
nishing to others an example of showing respect to 
worth and intelligence, even though accompanied 
only by the humbly sounding title of a professor.— 
The conviction—however reluctant we may be to 
admit it—is forced upon us, that notwitstanding al! 
our boasts of the encouragement given to education, 
its ministers are in general but little respected and 
but poorly renumerated. The Government should 
give an example of better things. Jt has no other 
means of manifesting its respect for education than 
by showing a high appreciation for professors, both 
in the army and in the navy. As far as the navy is 
concerned, this respect is not shown. We hope 
then, that, regarding the good of the service and the 
respectability of knowledge, Congress will speedily 
take this matter in hand, and give that position to the 
professor which the importance of his services merits. 
—Madisonian. 


RiGHT 6F sEARCH.—In regard to the “right of 
search,” which is also said to divide the Cabinet by 
a sort of geographical line, a treaty with Great Britain 
was made in 1823, by commissioners, Mr. Adains be- | 
ing Secretary of State, with a view to the suppression 
of the slave trade, containing twelve articles, in 
which the naval officers of either nation, duly author- 
ized, under the regulations and instructions of their 
respective Governments, were empowered to visit 
and search any vessels supposed to be engaged in the | 
slave trade, on the coasts of Africa, of America, and of 
the West indies ; anda vessel found with slaves was 
to be sent to the nation under whose flag it sailed, for 
adjudication. The Senate ratified this treaty in May, 
1824, with three amendments, one of which struck 
out the words coast “of America,” the Senate being | 
unwillmg to subject our coasting vessels to vexatious | 
detention and search by foreign cruisers. The British 
Government refused to make the exception, on the | 
ground that it implied “a suspicion of misconduct, or | 
apprehension of an abused authority.” And nothing, 
we believe, has been done in the matter since. A | 

rtion of the present Cabinet, it is rumored, are in | 

avor of some measure like this.—Newark Advertiser. | 





THE arMy.—We learn from Washington, that 
Mr. Meriwertuer, of Georgia, a member of the 
House, has prepared a bill which he intends to in- 
troduce, having for its object the reduction of the ar- 
my to five thousand. Now if he should do so in sin- 





cerity, it would in our judgment be proof positive of 


his want of love of country ; it would’ give assurance 
that patriotism was to him entirely unknown; he 
must be recreant to his native land (if a native born.) 
Is it possible that it has happened that a citizen hold- 
ing the interest of his country in utter indifference, 
has found his way into Congress? If this individual 
should attempt to force such a measure through Con- 
gress, we trust and we doubt not but his constitu- 
ents will severely rebuke him on his return home by 
publicly expressing their disapprobation of his con- 
duct, and by leaving him off of their delegation at 
the next election. 


Here we are, on the eve of a war, if not averted, 
the consequences of which will be most appal- 
ling, especially to the southern States ; and a south- 
ern member is about to propose to reduce our littl- 
army to nothing. 4nfinitely preferable would be ite 
entire abolition. What kind of economy would thas 
be? We have not now half force enough, even if tht 
aspect of our foreign affairs were most auspicious, te 
take care of and preserve from decay the publio 
works already built, and yet we are constantly builde 
ing more and must continue to do so. 

This measure to be brought forward, too, after Con- 
gress has been strongly urged to add two regiments 
to the service, and if the finances of the country would 
authorize it, no doubt five or six would have been 
asked for; we should go with all our energy for six. 
After, too, Mr. Preston had introdneed a bill, by or- 
der of the military committee of the Senate, for the 
addition of the two regiments asked for. However, the 
plan is too absurd to receive countenance, and there- 
fore we turn from the subject and proceed with our 
remarks on the army. to which we are sincerely de- 
voted. 


No army of the same force on the face of the globe 
can exhibit as much military talent and as many ac- 
complished officers as our little army. When we 
speak of military talent we refer to all the branches 
of military science. The officers are (with few ex- 
ceptions) graduates from the invaluable school re- 
ferred to below, the most important national institu- 
tion that we could establish ; hence they are scientific 
inen—practically so—for in that institution the prae- 
tice is joined to the theory. It is a happy thing for a 
commanding officer to know he has around him offi- 
cers, any one of whom he can with confidence de- 
tach to make a reconnaissance of the position of the 


/enemy, ofa territory, measure its contents, fathom 
| its rivers, and state their course and capacity with ac- 


curacy, and present a minute profile thereof, a per- 
fect map; to erect forts on the most approved plan of 
fortifications, measure distances, define the latitude 
and longitude, the degrees in which the operations 
are carried on, and define the climate ; who can solve 
the most abstruse questions in Euclid. Yes, this 
knowledge to a commanding officer is invaluable ; he 
feels all powerful in his force, and enters upon @ 
campaign with great confidence and alacrity. Such 
are the graduates who are in commission; they are 
moreover easy and most agreeable in their manners, 
extremely courteous to citizens, happy to receive 
them and exhibit the public works of defence; they 


/are mild in their manners, chaste in their conversa- 
'tion, and governed by clemency. There exists with 


them great uniformity of thought ; they are devoted to 


_ the free and liberal institutions of the country they are 


always so ready to defend. They are ornaments to 
society when mingling with it—so they are to their 
country at all times. We speak from a knowledge 
obtained by much personal association with them.— 
It is sincerely to be regretted that these accomplished 
young men are compelled to humiliate themselves by 
associating with men of low manners, low associa- 
tions and low morals, who have been forced into the 
service from political considerations, for services 
rendered a party by political broils, and showing 
great political effervescence.—New York Argus. 
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TREATY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE.——So much has been said, and is likely to be 
said in time to come, of the treaty for the suppression 
of the slave trade, which has been signed by Eng- 
land, Russia, Prussia and Austria, but which France 
has refused to sanction, that a statement of its provi- 
sions will, we think, be acceptable to our readers. 
The ostensible, and perhaps the real object of the 
treaty, is the suppression of the slave trade. The 
means by which this most desirable end is to be at- 
tained, inyolves to a certain extent, the right of search 
within certain geographical limits. 

The space within which this right may be exer- 
cised according to the treaty, is bounded on the north 


45th parallel of south latitude ; west, by the east coast 


damages, and the government to which the cruiser 
belonged, shall pay the amount within six months if 
the trial took place in Europe, or within one year 
when adjudged by a tribunal in any place out of Eu- 


rope. 

When any abuse or vexation shall be com:aitted in 
the search or detection, the master of the merchant 
| vessel may make an affidavit of the same at the -first 
'port of his own nation at which he may arrive, or be- 
fore the consular agent of his country in a foreign 
port, with proper verifications of the passengers and 
crew. This statement shall be forwarded to the gov- 
ernment of the country to which the cruiser belonged, 





; | which shall institute an inquiry into the matter; and 
by the 32d oops of north latitude; south, by the} 


whatever costs and damages shall be found to be due, 
shall be paid to tae master or owner of the molested 





of America between the above mentioned parallels; | vessel. 
and east, by the 80th degree of east longitude. ‘The| The contracting parties agree to invite the maritime 
32d parallel of latitude strikes the eastern coast of) powers of Europe, which have not yet concluded 
America at the southern extremity of South Carolina. | treaties for the abolition of the slave trade, to accede 
As it runs east, it passes sonth of the Maderia Is- | to the present treaty —New York Journal of Commerce. 
lands, and strikes the coast of Africa at Mogadore | ‘ 
in the Kingdom of Morocco. The 45th degree of | BARRON LARREY, 
south latitude strikes the east coast of America a} ; , ; 
little north of St. George’s bay in Patagoda. It passes | , Peete se " perpen 
éast about eight degrees south of the Cape of Good | From Mott’s Travels in Europe. 

We have purposely deferred until this place no- 





Hope, and meets the 80th degree of east longitude, | 


east of the southern extremity of Hindostan. The ‘icing the most extraordinary man, perhaps, of all 
Continent of Africa extends from 17 deg. W. to 51 the great men of our profession congregated within the 
E. longitude, and from 33 deg. N. to 35 deg. S. lati-| walls of Paris. We mean the celebrated Barron Lar- 
tnde. All of the commerce of each of the nations | rey, the constant friend and companion of the Em- 
which are parties to the treaty, from whatever quar- | peror Napoleon during his memorable campaigns, 
ter it may come except from the Mediterranean, the | froin that time when fortune seemed forever to perch 
coast of Europe and the northern part of North Ame-| on his eagles, till, in the revolution of events, the 


rica, is liable to be examined by the cruisers of all the | 
others, when passing within the limits above, under | 
the conditions stipulated in the treaty, which are as | 
follows: A ship of warof either party may search | 
every merchant vessel belonging to either of the con- | 
tracting parties which shall, on reasonable grounds, 

be suspected of being engaged in the traffic in slaves, | 
orof having been fitted out for that purpose, or of 

having been engaged in the traffic during the voyage 

in which she shall have been inet with by such crui- | 
sers ; and such cruiser may detain, or send, or carry 

away such vessels, in order that they may be brought 

to trial. Th- commanders who make asearch, are to 

receive special authority froin their government. 

The search is to be made by the commander or a 
lieutenant of the cruiser. Upon boarding the mer-, 
chant vessel, he is to show his warrant of authority, 
and deliver to the master a certificate specifying his | 
rank in the navy, the naine of his ship and country, 
and the object of his visit. If it shall be ascertained 
that the ship’s papers are regular, and her proceedings | 
lawful, the officer shall certify the same in the log- 
book. If, on the contrary, the officer shall be of 
opinion that there are sufficient grounds for beiieving | 
the vessel to be engaged in the slave trade, or thatshe | 
has been fitted out for that traffic, or has been engaged | 
in it during the voyage, and shall, therefore determine | 
to detain her, he shail send her to the place designed | 
by the contracting nation to which she belongs, there 
to be delivered up to the competent authorities, who | 
shall proceed to investigate the matter. If it shall | 
result that the vessel was engaged in the slave trade, | 
she and her fittings and cargo, shall be confiscated and | 
sold, and the proceeds of tie sale shall be given to| 
the government to which the cruizer belonged, to be | 
disposed of according to her laws. 

f, on-the other hand, the competent tribunal shall | 


glories of that great commander set forever on the 
field of Waterloo. 

At the age of almost fourscore, this veleran in sur- 
gery, having survived a hundred campaigns, reposes 
upon his laurels in his favourite capital. Did ever 
any man, in ancient or modern times, witness the 
one tenth or one hundredth part of the bloody scenes 
of battle that he has participated in? What surgeon 
has ever looked upon, and been in the midst of such 
carnage? From the burning sands of Egypt, to the 
frozen snows of Russia, and the final close of the 
drama at Waterloo, he was ever by the side of his be- 
loved chieftain. : 

He told me on one occasion—for I may with pride 
say that I enjoyed the intimacy of this great surgeon, 
whom Napoleon, in his will and elsewhere, often 
spoke of as “the best of men”—that for twenty 
years of his life he slept, it may be said, on the same 
straw, and was wrapped in the same cloak with his 
master. 

I very much questioned whether any man since 


| the days of .4mbrose Paree, ever enjoyed the confi- 


dence and esteem of the whole army as much as Lar- 


jrey. This I myself have witnessed again and again 


in his walks through the hospital of the celebrated 
Invalides at Paris, of which he was surgeon-in-chief. 
It was delightful to behold the almost religious ven- 
eration with which his old companions in arms re- 
ceived and welcomed him as he passed from bed to 
bed. The eyes of these decrepit warriors would 
glisten with joy at his approach; and, if sad from 
suffering, he would cheer their drooping spirits by re- 
counting to them some memorable victory in which 
they had both participated. I have heard him sound 
in their ears the magic words, Lodi! Marengo! and 
Austerlitz! and Mont Tabor! and the effect was 
electric and wonderful. It was like the neighing 





decide that the vessel was not engaged in the slave|of the war-horse at the sound of the trumpet.—Can 
trade, she shall be restored to her lawful owners. And | this be wondered at, when they saw in the person of 
if it shall be proved that the vessel was searched and| Larrey the very form and figure—‘the counterfeit 
detained illegally, or without sufficient cause of sus-| presentment ’—of their great Captain; and when 
picion ; or that the search and detention were attend- | they saw and knew, too, that the favourite tri-corner- 
ed with abuse and vexation; the officer of the cruiser|ed chapeau which Larrey wore on his head as he 
shall be liable in costs and damages to the owners of! walked from ward to ward, was that identical hat, 
the merchantman, Or the tribunal shall asses the ' made for and worn by Napoleon himself, and by him 
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presented to Larrey, because, as Napoieon delicately 
emarked, it seemed to fit him best. 

This incident of the present of the hat was related 
to me by Barron Larrey on one occasion, when I was 
accompanying him through the Invalides, when he 
pleasantly transferred the hat from his own head to 
mine, and added that that hat Napoleon had worn. 

As an illustration of his immense experience, he 
told me that he amputated fourteen arms at the 
shoulder joint the morning after tle battle of Wag- 
ram, and that he performed more than two hundred 
amputations after the battle of Austerlitz; and per- 
severing in his efforts to relieve the wounded soldiers, 
his knife fell powerless from his exhausted hand. 

Nothing shall I ever cherish nearer to my feelings 
in my reminiscences of Paris, than the many and de- 
lightful conversations which I enjoyed with this truly 
virtuous and most estimable man. I recollect on one 
oceasion athis house, while speaking on the subject 
of the wealth of professional men generally, he sta- 
ted to me with great frankness that he was comior- 
table, but that his means were not ample. He said 
with much energy and emphasis, “1 have often 
had it in my power, had I availed myself of the op- 
portuniti:s that offered, to have amassed as princely a 
fortune as Dupuytren, who left more than three mil- 
lions of francs.” 
Germany, Napoleon told him to go to the great capi- 
tals of that country, then subjugated to his imperial 
sway, and take from the museums, cabinets, and col- 
lections, every object that he desired that in any way 
pertained to his profession.—Larrey replied that no- 
thing there belonged to him, and that he could take 
nothing ; showing an ingenuousness and delicate 
sense of honour, anda scrupulous honesty, which 


have ever marked and stil! characterize this great) 


man. 

It was no doubt to this rare example of probity in 
those times of rapacity and conquest, that Napoieon 
had reference when he pronounced the brief and elo- 
quent eulogium, that Larrey was the best and most 
virtuous man that he had ever known. 


In speaking, on one occasion, of the ingratitude of 


the public to professional men, he related the thrilling 
circumstances which’ occurred when a part of the 
French army were cut off from the main body a few 
days after the battle of Wagram and intercepted upon 
the island of Inder Lobau by the burning of the 
bridge of the Danube by the Austrians. Larrey 
himself was with that portion of the army, and their 
food consisted for several days, as he related to me, 
of soup made of Aorse-flesh cooked in their cutrasses 
and seasoned with gunpowder. On this occasion, 
among the wounded superior officers was one whos: 
arm Larrey had amputated, and who was in a state 
of extreme exhaustion. The baron give him his 
last bottle of wine from his own stores. ‘That officer 
recovered. He is now a wealthy peer, and barely re- 
cognises his benefactor and best iriend. 

The Baron Larrey is at present surgeon and in- 
spector-general of the armies of France, with the pay 
of 12,000 francs per annum. He bas retired from 
the 
however, [had previously frequently had the good 
fortune to accompany him, and to bear witness to his 
extraordinary merits as a surgeon. 
his life, it could not be expected that he should be 
a brilliant and adroit operator ; but, of all the men | 
have ever seen, he excelled in the neatness and in 
the manipulations of his dressings. In no hospital 
did I ever see so much order, cleanliness and dis- 
cipline. The military principle appeared to pervade 
every part of it.—It was surprising the labor he would 
patiently go through in adjusting his dressings to his 
patients, in which he was an example worthy of all 

raise and imitation, even for surgeons, and especial- 

y for pupils. 

His invaluable surgical memories of the various 

campaigns of the Emperor are too familiarly known 


He said that, after the conquest of 


Hospital of the Hotel des Invalides where, 


At this period of 





to require particular encomiums. I asked him 
whether we should not have the last volume brought 
down to the memorable events of Waterloo. He re- 
plied with much feeling. «I could not do that.” Re- 
marking of that fatal battle, he said that on the night 
ofthe third day, when all was over, and while ab- 
sorbed in attendance upon the wounded, in the con 
fusion and darkness of the night, alike assiduous 
as he was to friends or enemies, two Euglish sol- 
diers espied him by the glimmering light of the 
night-lamps, and cried out, ‘Here’s Napoleon!’ 
/Tney seized him immediately, believing that they 
jhad captured the Emperor. They treated him 
roughly and dragged him over the ground, by which 
|he was wounded in the forehead and bled much, his 
long black locks, az he always wears them, (so pecu- 
‘liar and well known,) matting in dishevelled masses 
over his face. The brutal soldiers, intoxicated with 
their supposed: prize, and maddened with victory, de- 
clared they would kill him. An English officer, 
|passing by at this moment, accosted them, and 
hearing their story that they had taken Napoleon, 
instanuy recognized the person of Baron Larrey, and 
;directed them to release him immediately. But for 
this, the Baron told me, his life would have been sac- 
rificed. Among the objects in the hospitals and char- 
itable establishments of Paris, as well as in those of 
j all other Catholic countries, the most pleasing to a 
benevolent mind, are those meek and neatly clad, and 
most eflicient and kind-hearted females, whose lives, 
_with a supreme sense of religious duty, are exclusively 
'devoted to the care and comfort of the poor and the 
sick. We mean the Sisters of Charity [sceurs grises, 
or seurs de la charite,) es they are denominated from 
| the order of Nuns to which they belong. 

The field of their pious labor is not confined and 
secluded within the damp and gloomy cloisters of a 
|convent, but spread abroad through the world like the 
light of heaven, or that divine mercy which, “as the 
gentle dew, faileth alike on all beneath,” occupying 
‘itselfin acts of humanity and in the tenderest chari- 
ties to all their fellow creatures. They, too, rigidly 
‘observe the vow of celibacy, but they are wedded to 
/the charities of the human heart, and wisely judge 
that, like their great master, the Christian Saviour, 
‘they cannot do better service’ to the Lord, than by 
that practical benevolence which ministers to the sut- 
'ferings of the helpless poor and sick. 

| ‘This heavenly, I mightalmost say Godlike office, so 
| peculiarly appropriate to woman, involves a seli-de- 
nial and a sacrifice of every worldly object and enjoy- 
ment, that woman alone can endure. Next to the 
duty of being a mother, this is truly the most morally 
Sublime and angelic of all human employments. 








| The New York Commercial Advertiser, in copy- 
‘ing our short notice of the sentence pronounced 
against a midshipman in the British navy, adds the 
following particulars. We should have extended our 
| first remarks, had time permitted us to read the whole 
| proceedings attentively. 

** The sentence of the court martial is severely de- 
; nounced by the London journals, and with good rea- 
son, as the facts of the case will show. The midship- 
man, Mr. Elton, had been on terms of intimacy 
with the captain, Williams, while the latter was a 
lieutenant—both serving on board the same vessel.— 
Mr. Elton was attached to the Cambrige 74, which 
was lying off Beyrout; the Strombolo steam frigate, 
commanded by Williams, was lying there also. Wil- 
liams was on board the Cambridge, dining with the 
ward-room ofticers ; Elton had a triend on board visi- 
ting him, a gentleman of fortune, travelling in the East 
for powers, and intending to set off the next morn- 
ing by caravan, for the interior of Syria. His boat, 
by some accident, did not come to take him ashore, 
and Elton wrote a note to Williams, asking of him 
the favor that he would allow his boat to land the 
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gentleman. Williams rudely sent back word “ No 
answer.”’ Mr. Elton, mortified and indignant, in the 
first impulse wrote a sharp letter to Williams, disre- 
spectful certainly, but not more so than the occa- 
sion ealled for, were it not for the disparity of rank. 

«© Immediately becoming sensible of his error, he 
seized the first opportunity—the Strombolo and Cam- 


grooved rifle would 16 out of 20 balls into a six- 
feet target. whilst e from other rifles were ‘ no- 
where.’ In fact, the results were beyond all expecta- 
tion satisfactory ; and be it remembered they were ef- 
fected with a charge of powder of 2} dra only, 
to a ball of 13 to the pound, whilst the charge of the 
old rifle was 4 drachms, and the ball 20 to the pound. 











bridge having ee company—to write a submissive 
but very gentlemanly apology to his superior in the 
service ; but the vindictive captain was not satisfied 


Selected Poetry. 





with this, and demanded a court martial. 

** The sentence was a very harsh one, even if it had 
been limited to the dismissal ; but the addition of six 
wnonths confinement in a common jail, among rogues 
and felons, was outrageous, if not illegal. 

“Tt is to be observed that the court martial was 
composed of five captains and an admiral. If Mr. El- 
ton had been tried by his peers the sentence probably 
would have been milder.” 














SUMMARY PUNISHMENT OF A BURGLAR.—On} 
Monday night, about 120’clock, and during a shower ! 
of rain, a man raised the sash of a window and en- 
tered a small lodging room in the premises of Mr. | 
James Young (a few steps back from the main dwel- | 
ling,) in which Midshipman [Thomas] Young, (his 
son,) was sleeping. The noise of this movement 
awakened Mid. Y. who rose up in bed and quietly | 
reconnoitred the iutruder (with a pistol which he | 
had taken from over the head of his bed, in his 
hand,) but could not distinguish in the darkness, 
whether he was blaek or white, though he could per- 
ceive that he had aclub. There wasa sofa under 
the window upon which he rested himself while he 
propped up the sash ; but before he had time to pro- | 
ceed further, Mr. Young fired at him, and the villian 
uttering a yell sprang through the window and dis- 
appeared. Mr. Young then arose, and having pro- 
cured alight, discovered pretty good evidence that, 
the shot had told upon his visitor, ina puddle of blood | 
on the sofa. ‘The ball it appears passed throngh | 
whatever part it struck, for it was found sticking in| 
the window shutter, which had been blown partly | 
to, by the wind. What the object cf the intruder) 
could have been—whether to rob or murder, cannot | 
be conjectured. Ag Mr. Y. had received a similar | 
visit while sleeping in another room, a short time be- | 
fore, and had alarined his visitor before he broke in, | 
and fired at him as he fled from the house, it is pro-| 
bable that he may have returned to take satisfaction | 
for his inhospitable reception on the previous ocea- | 
sion.— Norfolk Herald, March 23. 
| 





Rirres.—Captain J. R. Groves, late of the Ritle} 
Brigade, in a letter to the London Times. makes the 
following remarks on the two-grooved rifles introdu- 
ced into her Majesty’s service: ‘“* When this rifle 
was brought to the notice of the Government in 1836- 
7, acommittee, composed of officers of artillery, was 
appointed to investigate and report upon its merits; | 
at which also several officers of the Rifle Brigade as- 
sisted. After a course of experiments earried on 
through many weeks, during which time several 
thousand rounds were fired throngh the new arm(of 
which there were four constructed,) the opinion ex- 
pressed of its efficiency was unanimous; and I am 
warranted in asserting, having been present durin 
most of the practice carried on, that the nsaneptvorise. 
rifle evinced a decided superiority not only over the 
old military rifle then in use, but also in long distan- 
ces, over those constructed by the best London ma- 
kers, of which there were many brought down to 
Woolwich to compete with the new invention whilst 
the experiment was pending. As regards the old ri- 
fleI am not going beyond the mark in saying that 
better practice is made with the two-grooved, at 250 
yards, than with the former at 200. At 400 yards, a 


| 
| 
| 





range hitherto unthought of for practice, the two- 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
THE DYING SAILOR. 


For weeks and months, the gallant ship, 
Her course hath held o’er waters blue ; 

And glad words now are on the lip— 
Luconia’s heights are just in view ! 


But there is one, who may not tread 

The wisned-for shore—his doom is sealed; 
A faint smile hath his face o’erspread, 

But nought of joy is there revealed. 


The land-breeze fans his aching brow, 
Breathing of the luxuriant shore, 

But vain its balmy fragrance now, 
It cannot health’s sweet boon restore. 


Although the passing spirit’s wing, 
No mortal hand hath power to stay ; 
It ever seems a mournful thing 
To die—from home and friends away ! 


And thoughts of death came o’er his soul, 
Blended with visions of the past ; 

Till, yielding to their sad control, 
The tears are gushing warm and fast. 


Aye, like a very child, he wept, 
His manly spirit, bruised and crushed, 
As thoughts, that ev’en for years had slept, 
Painfully vivid, o’er him rushed. 


Was it for this he left his home, 

That home with every coinfort blest, 
Far o’er the Indian billow’s foam, 

To sink to his untimely rest? 


Yet not for self, the burning tears, 

That dim the dark, and still bright eye ; 
It wakes for him no trembling fears, 

To know Death’s angel hovers nigh. 


But oh! for those whose love had flung 
Its beanty o’er his early way ; 

‘Lhe loved and left—his heart is wrung 
With sadder thoughts than lips may say. 


The life-pulse now is failing fast, 
And colder grows the vital stream ; 

His soul, communing with the past, 
Seems lost in a bewildering dream. 


‘«« Mother, farewell!” he wildly cries— 

*« Father, my voyage will soon be o’er ; 
Sister, adieu ! time swiftly flies ! 

I hasten to a fairer shore. 


Adieu, my Mary ! yet once more ”— 
The words upon his pale lips died, 

The last change passed his features o’er— 
The last farewell his spirit sighed ! 


And he’s at rest; his grave will be 
Upon Luconia’s sultry shore, 

Where lightnings flash so fearfully, 
And loud the tropic thunders roar. 


As sweet and calm will be his sleep, 
Beneath the graceful palm tree’s shade ; 
As if where Auburn’s willows weep, 
Fond friends the cherished form had laid, 


NoRTHFIELD, Vt. 1842, T. = 2. 
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‘Masor R. B. Hypve,formerly of the U. S. army, 
has furnished a certificate, which is published in the 
Arkansas papers, that previously to visiting the Hot 
Springs in Arkansas, he had been afflicted with rheu- 
matism for fifteen years. On his arrival at that place 
in November last, he was scarcely able to get about ; 
and the pain was so severe that he was compelled to 
make constant use of opium. He was, at the time 
of writing, able to do without it, and free from pain: 
had gained about twenty pounds df flesh, and strength 
in proportion, and felt as if he was entirely free 
from the disease. 

The Arkansas State Gazette adds that Major 
Hyper’s case was one of the worst kind. His old 
friends in the army will be happy to hear of his re- 
covery ; and there are many invalids suffering under 
this painful disorder, who would gladly travel to Ar- 
kansas, if they could obtain relief. 





Those of our readers who take an interest in the 
case of Mid. Etron, of the British navy, may be 
gratified to know his fate. After serving one month 
ofthe imprisonment to which he had been sentenced, 
our latest files of English papers inform us that the 
Admiralty remitted the other five, and he was libe- 
rated. 





It is reported, and confidently believed, that the 
command of the Boston navy yard has been tendered 
to Commodore Jonn B. Nicotson ; but as yet no 
order has been issued, Commodore N. is at present 
engaged on the Court Martial at Baltimore. 





A typographical error, which escaped the notice of 
the proof reader, occurred in our semi-weekly paper 
of March 7, and in the weekly ofthe 12th. In the 
bill to determine the rank of professors of mathematics 
in the navy, Sec. 2, the word “ Captain” should have 
been Chaplain. 





The naval rendezvous, some time since established 
at New Bedford, has been ordered to be closed, and 
the officers on duty there detached. 





RECEIPTS BY MAIL, &ce. 
FOR ACCOUNT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE, 
[From the \st to the 31st March 1842.] 
Mid. C. Woolley, navy, $1 Dec. 1842 3,00 
Dr. T. W. Nelson, Washington, Ky. on account 2,50 
P. Mid. G. W. Grant, navy, 31 Dec. 1842 4,00 
Lieut. J. M. Clendenin, army, 6 sé) = 4843 4,00 
Lieut. A. H. Marbury, navy, on account 5,00 
Revenue Cutter Vigilant, 31 Dec. 1842 3,00 
P. A. Stockton, Philadelphia, “66 8,00 


Purser McK. Buchanan, navy, os « 3,00 
Lieut. G. R. Paul, army, sc “4s * = 3,00 
Capt. H. McKavett, do on account 5,00 
Capt. M. M. Clark, do do 5,00 
MajorG.J. Rains, do do 5,00 


- 
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Capt. J. Gwinn, navy, do 5,00 
Lieut. D. P. Woodbury, army, do 4,75 


Master ‘I’. Goin, navy, 31 Jan. 1843, 3,00 





$58,25 

To those who complain of the irregular and tardy 
appearance of the Chronicle, as well to all who with- 
hold their aid for the same reason, we submit the 
above statement of one month’s receipts as THE 
SOLE AND ONLY CAUSE OF THAT DELAY. 

The average expenses, on the most reduced scale, 
are about $50 per week—so that a whole month’s 
receipts barely suffice for one week’s expenses. 

In our view of the case, the two communications 
in the last number were worth at least half a year’s 
subscription; and the army and navy orders, which 
every number contains, are worth ten times the 
amount of subscription; but as we cannot bring 
other people to our mode of thinking, we must rest 
content with the enjoyment of our opinion, if we 
go unrewarded for our labors, 

N. B.—It is physically impossible for us to answer 
each individual case of complaint that is addressed 


to us. The foregoing must be taken as a general 
answer, 





Extract of a letter from an officer of the navy lo a gen- 
tleman in Washington, dated 
** Boston, April 2, 1842. 

“« The subject of religion is one which engrosses the 
minds of almost all in this vicinity, at the present mo- 
ment; and its effects are felt even in this ship. We 
‘have over thirty men, who profess themselves Chris- 
‘tians; they hold meetings for prayers, under the care 
|of the Boatswain. A large number of the men have 
jeined the Temperance Society, and I must say that 
their conduct is better than I could have expected. 
Many break their pledges, but still it is doing good. 

‘I am sorry to say that many of the officers speak 

and act against any thing that can advance the moray 
condition of seamen. We have in the navy those who 
go so far that they doubt the result being good from 
the education that we receive as officers ; and as for 
the men, ignorance is the only thing which will enable 
us to keep up discipline among them. With such 
views, itis hard to work any moral reformation among 
the men. On this station, | am most happy to say 
that the officers almost without exception, go heart 
and hand in the good work. Gop prosper it. I hope 
to see the day when we may have men and not antmals 
without reason to man our ships.” 











ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


Mar. 29—Lieut George Taylor, 3d art’y Gadsby’s 
Lieut J A Whitall, 5th Infy Geo. town 
31—Lieut R A Luther, 2d art’y Fuller’s 
Lieut L Pitkin do do 
April 2—Asst Surgeon J B Wells Dr R Johnsun’s 
April 4—Capt J McClellan, Top Engrs Fuller’s 
Major Mackay, Qr master, do 
Col A C W Fanning, 2d arty do 
Gen M Arbuckle, do 


ag 
5—Lieut Col E A Hitchcock, 3d Infy , Mrs Latimer’s 
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Norrotx, April 1, 1842. 

Navy. —Commo Charles Stewart, Captain F A Parker 2 
Lieutenants, J F Green 3, E C Ward 5, C Green, J R 
Goldsborough, S Larkin 2, W P Piercy, C Thomas 2. 
Doctors, W E Coale, § Jackson, J D Miller. Pursers 
GC Rice, DM F Thornton. Chaplain J P Wilmer. 
Passed Mid’n T B Barrett 3, W H Adams, W T 
Smith. Midshipmen J S Byers, Charles Hopkins, S A 
Godman, M Haxtun, J b Kinkead, J M Ladd, A Lew- 
is, JJ McCook, W Pilsbury, BB Wright. Acting 
Master R A Cassin. 

Marine Corrs.—Capt T A Linton. 
AS Taylor 2. 

Unpaid letter refused.—New York, April 4. 

Wasuineton, April 1, 1842. 

Army.—Col N S Clark, Lieut J L Coburn, Dr Wm 
Maffitt 3, Col D E Twiggs. Lieut P R Thompson. 

Navy.—Lieut J B Cutting, Wm S Drayton, Mid 
B F Hunter 2, Lieut H N Harrison, Lieut R W 
Meade 5, Mid McCrohan, Lieut J H Strong, Lieut 
Wm R Taylor, Lieut Wm S Young. 


Lieuts J Zeilin, 





PASSENGERS. 

Savannan, March 27, per steampacket W Seabrook, 
from Charleston, Capt G G Waggaman, of the army. 
March 28, per steamboat Col Harney, from Pilatka, 
Capt Rudolph, U S Revenue service. March 30, per 
steamer Gen Clinch, from Charleston, Capt J M Hill, 
of the army, and family. 

Bostox, March 27, per steamer Columbia, at Halifax 
from Liverpool, and per Unicorn, from Halifax to 
to Boston, Lieut W J Hardee, of the army. 

Cuaruesron, March 29, per steampacket W Seabrook, 
from Savannah, Mid H Davenport of the navy.— 
April 4, per steampacket C Vanderbilt, from W ilming- 
ton, Lieut W J Hardee, of the army. Per steampack- 
et Wilmington, from Wilmington, Lieut W Alburtis, 
of the army. 

Savannan, April 1, per steamboat Newbern, from 
Pilatka, Dr H E Cruttenden, of the army. April 4, 
so U S steamer Col Harney, from Pilatka, Dr E 

acomb, of the army, lady, two children and servant ; 
and Lieut Talcott, of the army. 
family sailed next day in the brig Clinton for New York. 





Communication. 








THE LATE LIEUT. JOHN CARROLL, U.S.N. 


U.S. Bric Boxer, Navy Yard, 
New York, April 1, 1842. 


Ata meeting of the officers of the U. S. brig Boxer, 


lying at the navy yard New York, it was unanimously 
Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the be- 


reaved family of the late Lieut. Jonn Carroct, who | 


was universally beloved in private life, and who bid 
fair to be an ornament to the service of his country. 

Resolved, That out of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the officers of this vessel will wear crape 
on the left arm for thirty days. 

And be it further Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting, signed by the officers of this vessel, be 
transmitted to the family of the deceased, and be pub- 
lished in the Army and Navy Chronicle, the Intelli- 
gencer, Washington, D. C., and the city papers of the 
day. 

OSCAR BULLUS, Lieut. Com’dg. 
JOHN A. RUSS, Lieut., (1st.) 

WM. 8. RINGGOLD, Acting Master. 
J. HUNTINGTON, Assistant Surgeon: 
FREDERICK STEVENS, Purser. 
AARON K. HUGHES, Midshipman. 


Dr Macomb and|/ 
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do. 


WM. W. ROBERTS, 


H. N. T. ARNOLD, do. 
McKENZIE BEVERLY, do. 


CHARLES J. BULLUS, Captain’s Clerk. 
JOHN W. WARING, Master’s Mate. 


ES 


Proceedings of Conzress 
IN RELATION TO THE ARMY, NAVY, &c. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wasuineoton, Marcu 23, 1842. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Mr. Meriwetuer, from the Committee on Pub- 
| lic Expenditures, reported the following bill: 

| A Bill to regulage the pay of officers of the Army 
,and Navy. 

| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
\tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That no -payment shall be made to any 
officer of the Army or Navy, by way of pay or 
emoluments, who may have been or shall be restored 
to rank, for the time they may have been or shall be 
out of service. 

And be it further enacted, That no officer of the 
Army or Navy shall receive any other compensation 
than the pay or emoluments of the office which he 
holds, notwithstanding he may perform the duties of 
7 a officer or appointment. 

he bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. MERIWETHER moved that it be referred to the 
Committee of the Whoie on the state of the Union, 
and that it be printed. 

Mr. Apams desired to inquire of the gentleman 
from Georgia, (Mr. Meriwether) if the Committee 
jon Public Expenditures had taken into consideration 
ithe propriety of reducing the Army of the United 
| States ? 
| Mr. STANLEY. 
ject before them. 

Mr. Apams. Did not the Committee consider 
_ themselves authorized to enter into the investigation , 

















The Committee had no such sub- 


| Mr. Straniey. Not without the reference of it by 
‘the House. 

Something was said by Mr. MErtweTuHer, which 
the Reporter could not hear, but which was understood 
to be that he had given notice of his intention to in. 
_troduce a bill on that subject. 
| Mr. Wise said if debate arose he should object. 
| The bill was finaly referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Saturpay, Marcu 26, 1842. 


On motion of Mr. Frtumore, and by general con- 
sent, the Speaker laid before the House the following 
| Executive communications on the Speaker’s table. 
A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
statement of expenditures on account of national ar- 
| mories, and of the number of arms manufactured and 
repaired thereat, during the year ending September 
|30, 1841. Referred to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs. 

| A letter from the Secretary of War, in answer to a 
resolution of the House of the 7th ultimo, requiring 
| the heads of Departments to report whether the law of 
Congress directing the job printing, staticnery, and 
binding of the Deparments, respectively, to be furn- 
ished by contract, after proposals shall have been ad- 
vertised in thé public prints, and sundry other particu- 
lars relating to the printing of the Departments, has 
been executed. Referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. : 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, stating 
that the message of the President of the United States, 
of the 23d instant, prescribes the rule by which the 
head of the Navy Department is governed with respect 
to the call of the House of Representatives, of the 16th 
instant, for names of the members of the 26th and 27th 
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Congresses who have been applicants for office, and 
that, cousequently, he declines to furnish the informa- 
tion called for. Ordered to lie upon the table. 

A letter from the ac ot the Navy, transmit- 
ting a copy of the report of Lieut. James Glynn of his 
survey of Sapelo harbor, in the State of Georgia, with 
a chart of the same. Referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, Marcu 28, 1842. 


The CHAIR laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Navy Department, in conplance with a 
resolution of the 17th instant, in relation to a war 
steamer to be built for the defence of Lake Erie. 

Also, from the same Department, in compliance 
with the resolution of the 24th, asking what officers 
can be dispensed with, &c. The Secretary answers 
promptly that no officer can be dispensed with; but 
that, on the contrary, additional labor will be required 
to give due efficiency to the Department. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and appropriately referred : 

By Mr. LINN: From citizens, residents on Colum- 
bia river, asking tnat a military post may be estabish- 
ed, and a Territorial Government organized, to protect 
them from the insolence of the Hudson Bay Company. 

Also, from citizens of Missouri, asking that the laws 
of the United States may be extended over the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, and military posts erected there ; sta- 
ting that there might be attempts to wrest the Terri- 
tory from the possession of the United States. 

By Mr. PRESTON: From citizens of Florida, 
asking that they may be compensated for their proper- 
ty destroyed by the savages. 

By Mr. YOUNG: The papers of Uriah Brown, 
of debavier county. Illinois, relative to his invention 
of an inextinguishable fire, in liquid form, which he 
prays may be patrenized by Government in connex- 
tion with the system about to be adopted for the coast 
and harbor debe of the country. 

Mr. Youne said that the invention of Mr. Brown 
had been examined with great srcutiny by some of the 
most scientific gentlemen in the country, and the prac- 
ticability and utility of his plan fully recognised and 
admitted. It has been proposed at the present session, 


terrible combination ofdestructiveness in a time of war 
with the most powerful enemy? 

Why, sir, whole fleets, it would seem, might be de- 
stroyed, if it were practicable to bring them in con- 
flict with such a steamer, accoutred with such an ar- 
mament. Every principle of pelitical economy, there- 
fore, would seem not only to justify, but absolutely to 
recommend, the patronage of Mr. Brown’s invention 
at this time by the Government, as one of the most 
powerful maans, when reduced to practice, of coast 
and harbor defence. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 30, 1842. 


Among the memorials presented in the Senate wa3 
one from the Harper’s Ferry Association, asking re- 
dress of grievances complained of in being placed un- 
der a Militacy superintendentinstead of a civil one, as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Grawam presented the memorial of several 
hundred citizens of North Carolina, remonstating a- 
gainst an intention, which they apprehend to exist in 
the War Department, to change the arsenal at Fayett- 
ville, in that State, from a place for the deposite and 
construction of arms to one of deposite only. Mr. G. 
said the memorial came from a people whose voice 
was seldom heard here in the form of petition, and 
who had at no time been importunate for the patronage 
or favor of this Government. He would therefore, for 
the information of the committee to whom he pro- 
posed it should be referred, call their attention not 
merely to the statements of the memorial, but to a re- 
port of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 1836, on 


| the recommendation of which this arsenal was establsh- 


ed. That report states that there was no depot of mu- 
nitions of war between the arsenal in the city of Wash- 
ington and Augusta, in the State of Georgia, or be- 
tween the Potomac and Savannah rivers, over an ex- 
tent of country exceeding 500 miles, and throughout 
the three great States of the Union, North and South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

‘‘In the northeastern sections of the Union, in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, intersected in every direc- 
tion by numerous lines of rapid transportation, not less 
than ten arsenals have been found necessary, it would 
appear, to meet the exigencies ofthe country. Yetin 





the two Carolinas and Virginia, only one-third less in 


by the honorable Committee on Naval Affairs, to build | extent of territory, having their lines of transporta- 
by way of experiment, an iron war steamer, for coast | tion few, generally natural, and over physical obstruc- 
and harbor defence, which shall be impregnable against | tions difficult to be surmounted, there 1s not to be found 
shot and shells of every description, and consequently | a single place of military supplies. Justice, therefore 
invincible, no matter by what degree of force opposed. in the opinion of your committee, not less than policy, 
I also understand that a sort of secret examination has | would seem to require the early and favorable action 
been made oflate (perhaps by acommittee of the ether | of Congress, in establishing within those States an 


House) ofa newly-invented shell, said to be filled| ample place of deposite and general constuction for 
with combustible inaterial of peculiar character, which | munitions of war.” 


may be thrown toa great distance, and with the most 
destructive effects, when directed against an enemy. 
Rumor, Mr. President, has said that this newly-in 
verted shell may be handled with the greatest safety, 
and that it is so constructed as not to explode until it 
comes in contact with the object intended to be desroy - 
ed, when its effects are terribly destructive ; so much 
so, that a single shot, it well directed, may sink a man- 
of-war of the largest class in the British Navy. 

Now, sir, the inflammable and inextinguishable pro- 
perties of the liquid fire invented by Mr. Brown having 
been fully tested, andits practicadility and utility sus- 
tained by the concurrent testimony of scientific gentle- 
men and practical engineers, why not adopt it also, 
with other experiments ascertained to be practicable 
in the national defence ? Suppose this iron war steam- 
er shall, upon trial, come up to the expectation of its 
friends, or, in other words, prove to be invulnerable : 
suppose a description of guns or mortars shall be used 
upon it, suitable for the discharge of these newly-in- 
vented shells,and steain batteries at tne same time em- 
ployed to discharge the liquid fire of Mr. Brown’s in- 
vention, and what might not be accomplished by this 


The report then proceeds to set forth why the site 
to be selected should not be in Virginia or South 
Carolina ; and five several reasons are stated, all of 
which are concurred ia by a letter from the head of 
the Ordnance Department, appended to the report, 
why Fayetteville, in North Carolina, is the most eli- 
gible situation. 

Those reasons are as cogent now as they were then, 
and are fortified by other considerations, which are 
urged inthe memorial; in all of which Mr. G. concur- 
red. Mr. G. would add, that although North Caro- 
lina had a greater extent of seacoast than eny other 
State of the Union, there were fortifications at but 
few points, and these were of an inferior character. 
He mentioned this not for cemplaint; he knew it had 
been apologized for upon the ground tgat the coast 
was of such a kind as not to allow the disembarkation 
of anenemy. Mr. G. apprehended that, since the ap- 
plication of steam to vessels of war, this apology would 
no longer hold good ; and there was therefore a greater 
necessity for an adeqWate supply of arms within her 
borders. He concurred also fully in the opinion of 





the memonialysts, that for the construction of these arms 
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Fayetteville afforded: the greatest facilities. As the 
memorial contained useful information on the resour- 
ces of that section of country, he moved that it be 
printed, and that its consideration be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Agreed to. 


Fripay, Arrit 1, 1842. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. Maneuo, from the committee on Naval Affairs 
reported a bill providing for the appointment of ten 
officers, two to be selected from each grade in the 
navy, to assembly at the city of Wasyington, for the 
purpose of: revising the rules and regulations for the 
government of the navy. He said that there was, at 
this time, a large volume of rules and regulations, 
which he had understood, had been compiled by offi- 
cers of the highest grade, and, while they were satis- 
factory to them, they were the subject of complaint 
on the part of the lower ranksof the navy. This bill! 
es sr to revise the rules by means of a board to 

e selected from all grades, and he had ascertained 
that it not only met with approbation from the lower 
grade, but was favorably received by a Jarge number 
of the higher grade. 

Mr. Aven said that this bill was too important to 
be acted upon without mature deliberation. It was 
the first time that the subject had been brought to his 
mind, and he would state that his first impression was 
against the bill; because its tendency would be to 
create dissentions in the service. Different grades 
would get together ; one would pass rules for iis own 
benefit, as a particular 
do the same thing. He thought that the matter pro- 
perly belonged to the Executive Department of the 
Government, and more especially to the Secretary of 
the Navy, who had the means of consulting with offi- 
cers of the navy of all grades, and by this means he 
could make or revise rules which would be more im- 

ortant to the public service than those which could 

e agreed upon by aboard. For the purpose of hav- 
in 
would move that, for the present, the bill be laid on 
the table ; but he withdrew the motion to enable 


Mr. Catnown to say that he entirely concurred in | 


the views expressed by the Senator from Ohio. Ac- 
cording to his own experience, he could say with 


some confidence that if the board should be created, | 


it would end in an utter failure, and eventuate in no 

ood whatever. His impression was that they should 

ave an organization of the navy first, and leave it 
with the Secretary of the Navy, at his discretion, to 
draw up regulations, which he would do as a man of 
sense, and present them to Congress at this or at the 
next session, should the bill for establishing a bureau 
in the Navy Department fail to become a law. 

Mr. Manevum remarked that the bill had been the 
result of much reflection, and had been introduced at 
the desire of the head of the department and officers 
connected with the navy. He considered it utterly 
impossible for the Secretary of the Navy to revise 
those regulutions, without the assistance of naval offi- 


cers, as he was utterly incompetent to do so,—but he | 


did not mean that the Secretary was incompetent in 
any sense that would not apply to any other gentle- 
man, for no one could do so unless he were aided by 
the assistance of naval officers. 

Mr. Woopsvury said that there were rules and re- 
gulations, drawn up shortly after the organization of 
the navy board, and they had continued in force to 
this day, but some of them were considered not exactly 
applicable to the existing state of things. In 1851 or 
1832, the sagne impression existed as at this time, by 
the then Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and a similar proposition was brought forward, for 
the purpose of giving satisfaction to all grades. The 
Committee consulted with the lower grades, and re- 
vised the rules and regulations, but, after all, they 
have not been confirmed to this day. It was mani- 
fest that they must be made up under the control of 


rade, and the others would | - 





| 








the superior officers; and every thing had been ac 

complished which could have a benefitial influence. 
He would go as far a8 the Senator from North Caro- 
lina in the way of experiment, but he doubted whether 
any good would result from the passage of the bill. 

_ Mr. Cannoun said that he opposed the proposi- 
tion from the Navy Department with great teluctance, 
especially as he thought that a good set of rules were 
necessary for the government of the navy; but he 
must object to this bill, because he believed that it 
would involve considerable expense, and end in a 
total failure of the object designed. The objections 
of the Senator from Ohio were just; these thin 
must come from the head of the Department, for, if 
they were left to subordinate officers, they would be 
worthless. Let the bureau be established, and then 
authorise the Secretary te draw up bis rules and sub- 
mit them at this or the next session of Congress. 

The motion to lay the bill upon the table was then 
"ot aaiaae and, the question being taken, was agreed 
0. 

On motion of Mr. Kern, it was” 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
communicate to the Senate a copy of the proceedings 
of the court of inquiry, called at the request of Lieu- 
tenant Colone! R. E. de Russy, relative to complaints 
against him for the manner in which he procured the 
supply of stone for the works at the Rip aks. 








Enteiligence. 





FLORIDA WAR. 
From the Savannah Republican, Mar. 26. 
By the arrival of the U. S. steamer Newbern, Capt. 
McNulty, we are in possession of the subjoined let- 


ters, from attentive correspondents, which contain 
more favorable intelligence than we had hoped for. 


| Every such item of news shows that the war is ap- 
more time to deliberate upon the subject, he; 


proaching nearer and nearer its termination, by al- 
inost the only means now left, that of negotiation. 


Correspondence of the Savannah Republican. 
In THE FIELD, FLrorrpa, March 18th, 1842. 


The command of Major Betkna? has now been 
‘traversing the swamps and hammocks of Southern 
Florida for ¥1VE CONTINUOUS MONTHS. From the 
Big Cypress it moved up to the neighborhood of Iste- 
okpoga lake, where it has been operating for some 
weeks, and is beginning to reap some fruit from its 
unsurpassed Jabors. ‘ 

To day the Major sends to Tampa Bay twenty- 
seven Indians, which, added to a few “lois ” sent a 
few days ago, make FoRTY-NINE; these are of all 


, Sizes, sexes, and ages, from Methuselah and Noah, 


down to the infant at the breast of the mother of 13 
or 14 years. 

There are probably 40 or 50 others in the vicinity 
of Iste-okpoga, some of whom are expected in, in four 
or five days. 

Camp McCatt, on Pease creek, E. F.) 
17th March, 3842. § 

I have only time to inform you before the express 
leaves, that Major Beixnap has just arrived with a 
company of dragoons and one of infantry, bringing 
with him twenty-six Indians, who were induced to 
come in at the solicitation of Alligator, and Hola- 
toochee. The command left here four days ago. 





We find it stated in several of the newspapers, that 
the Secretary of the Navy is preparing to despatch a 
squadron to the coast of Africa, under the command 
of Commander Ramsay. This is not true. The 
Secretary is very desirous that a strong and efficient 
squadron should be constantly on that coast, but he is 
unable, at present, to carry out his purposes, for the 
want of ships and money. In the meantime, he is 
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doing all that he can do, by sending to that station 
such part of the force of the several squadrons on 
other stations as can, from time to time, be spared for 
that duty. The Vandalia is part of the home squad- 
ron, now under the command of Commedore Stew- 
art, and is the only vessel that the Department can 
send to the African coast.—Madisonian. 





FLOATING DRY DOCK AT THE Foot oF RuTGERs 
st. E. R.—We consider this dock one of the great- 
est improvements of the day, combining strength, fa- 
cilily and cheapness in operating, ease to the vessel, 
light and room for working, and perfect security 
against accident or injury to the vessel, the ane 

wer being within the dock and under the vessel, 
nstead of detached as in other docks. This dock is 
constructed in sections, which conform to the shape 
of the keel, instead of compelling the vessel to con- 
form to the ways. Six sections are now in use, with 
a lifting capacity of 1700 tons, and we learn another 
will be added in a few days, increasing it to 2000 
tons, sufficient for any of the Atlantic or War steam- 
ers. Each of these sections consists of two water 
tight tanks, secured between two immense truss 
frames, (95 feet long,) by beams across, above and 
below, held by large straps of iron; at each end of 
these trusses are upright frames, in which floats are 
worked up and down as the dock sinks or rises, by 
means of an iron shaft across the top, with pinions at 


Navat.—We learn that the Secretary of the Navy 
has issued a circular establishing a rule of the Navy 
Department by which, in future, all officers, whether 
at sea or on land atstations or on other duties, will be 
relieved at the expiration of the third year. We regard 
this as a es just rule, to be applied to the officers of 
our navy. It will afford all, or most of them, an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the duties of the 
various stations and grades, and will cause each to 
take his share of the toils of the service, as well as 
equalize the pleasures. We understand that several 
officers in command, and others, have received notice 
that they will be relieved—they have occupied their 
present position three years — Baltimore American. 





Tue navy.—The exasperating insolence of Great 
Britain, in multiplying aggravated causes of discon- 
tent with this country, indicates too clearly her in- 
tention to prevent or to avoid a just and amicabl- 
settlement of any of them, by distracting public ate 
tention with a multiplicity of endangered interests. 
We have been shamefully trifled with on the ques- 
tion of the Northeastern Boundary ; we have had our 
sovereignty outraged by the burning of the Caroline ; 
by the exercise of the detestable right of searching of 
our vessels ; insulting and degrading our flag and in- 
juring our interests; and the summary dismissal of 
the grave question of the Creole case. 

Our foreign relations have not presented so threat- 





each end, mashing into upright segments, turned by 
a spiral screw that moves in a large flange wheel in| 
the centre. These floats serve to sustain the equilib- 
rum of the whole, and assist in the buoyancy. The | 
vessel is raised by pumping out the tanks and depres- 


ening an aspect since the late war. There is too 
neck reason to apprehend that the domineering and 
insulting conduct of that prince of bullies, Great 
Britain, has been invited by our neglect of Washing- 
ton’s wisest counsel and maxim, “ in peace prepare for 





sing the end floats into the water, and she sits on the 
dock as easy as when in the water, with a floor from 
end to end, abundance of room and light on each side | 


; . . > « = - 
and under the vessel; the conveniences for working | tocracy, and to make her own soil ree 


war.” When next we go to war with England, 
it should be with the determination to make its iron 
hand press heavy upon her proud and grasping aris- 

with their 


are such that, in the estimation of shipwrights, from | blood. 


15 te 20 per cent. can be saved in the labor on the 
vessel on this dock over others. 


It has been supposed by some that this Deck, be- | 
ing all afloat in the water, would de affected by the | 


By making our navy what it ought to be, we. an 
sweep, like hawks, the bosom of the ocean, and cap- 
ture ah floating commerce. With steam-ships, and 
the armies of France and Russia, we shall be able to 


swell of the sea in a heavy blow; but experience | ake her taste of that bitter chalice, which in turn, 


proves that this is not the fact, the whole structure | she has offered to every nation on the globe. : The 
with large vessels lying on it, having been repeated- | desolating march of hostile soldiery over her soil, in- 
ly exposed to the severest storms of the past winter, | flicting upon her purse-proud nobility some of those 
and having remained through the whole as firm as/evils with which she has stricken other nations, and 
the pier itself. Indeed, according to the laws of hy- her sister subject isle, unhappy Ireland. ; 
drostatics, such must necessarily be the result, as the! While the nation has grown up into giant youth, 
tanks being exhausted of water, and the liftihg pow- | her right arm, the navy, remains in all the feebleness 
er being occupied in upholding the superstracture, | of infancy, the infancy ofa Hercules it is true ; but 
there is no buoyancy for the action of the sea to af- still the arm is in ludicrously small proportion to the 
fect.—New York Courier §& Enquirer. | body. - : 
| ‘The nation is impatient for an increase in the na- 

THE SOUTHWESTERN FRONTIER.—As some ap-| vy; the people are chafed and irritated by the over- 
prehensions have been expressed of the Indians west i bearing conduct of Great Britain, and view with 
of Arkansas and Missouri, being excited to take part | shame and mortification our now inadequate means of 
in the contest between Mexico and Texas, and there- | punishing her, and indemnifying ourselves. 
by bringing on hostilities among themselves, or vio-| The views of the Secretary are in accordance not 
lence upon the inhabitants of that frontier, it is pro-| only with the temper and feeling of the present mo- 
per to state that the President, having determin-| ment, but with the sound and cool judgment of the 
ed to preserve the neutral relations of the country | nation. ‘ 
with entire good faith, and to afford all the needful If we are to have a navy, let ft be so in reality and 
protection to those exposed to Indian ferocity, has|notin name merely. Although the present embar- 
directed the movement of 800 infantry and of nearly | rassment of the Treasury may render in inconvenient, 
400 dragoons to the vicinity of Fort Towson on the | it is still no justification for withholding that increase 
Red river. This re-inforcement to the troops alrea- | of it which prudence and the present position of af- 
dy in that quarter, will place at the disposal of Gene- | fairs so imperatively deimand.—Philadelphia Chron- 
ral Taylor, commanding the department, about 2,000 | rele. 
men. He has been instructed, by every means in his 

















power, to prevent the Indians from taking any part 
in the contest, and from crossing the boundary be- 
tween us and Texas on any pretext whatever, and 
is especially our to afford adequate protection and 
security to the inhabitants of the frontiers. It is be- 
lieved that the force under his command will be 
ample for these purposes, controlled as they will be 
by an officer of acknowledged ability, experience, 
and discretion.—Madisonian. 


THE SURVEYING SCHOONERS, Gallatin and Nau- 
lilus, are fitting out at the navy yard, and will pro- 
ceed in about two weeks down the Bay to complete 
its survey. This important work has been finished 
from about Marcus Hook, down to the upper Light 
Boat, and this season, if the weather is favorable it 
will be completed to the Capes, under the former ac- 
complished officer Lieut. Blake.—United States Ga- 
zelte. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.—We have seen a model 
‘of a vessel of acurious and novel construction, to 
which we would direct the attention of nautical rea- 
‘ders. The object is-—swift sailing with facility of 
manceuvring ; in order to ere which, the keel 
is made very deep at a point in the centre, and slopes 
upwards towards the bow and stern in the form off an 
obtuse angle. The inventor supposes that a vessel 
with a keel so constructed, would eail very close to 
the wind, while it would obey the helm more quick- 
‘ly than an ordinary vessel, as it wouldturn in the 
water as it were ona pivot. There is also a pecu- 
liarity in the rigging, the masts, three in number, 
radiating from the centre, the mainmast being up- 
right—the foremast sloping forward, and the mizen 
having a similar rake backward. This arrangement 
‘is to suit the form of the sails, which are, with the ex- 
ception of those on the mainmast, triangular, with a 
view to have the principal pressure on the canvass as 
low as possible for the sake of safety, and also to facili- 
‘tate tacking. It is impossible to explain the plan 
thoroughly without diagrams, and we question wheth- 
er even nautical men could venture a decided opinion 
‘on its merits without an experiment on a large scale. 
— West af England Conservative. 





CHANNEL seRvicE.—It is understood that a shi 
of war is to be commissioned for service in the Chan- 
nel. One of the objects contemplated by appointin; 
a vessel to this station, is that of enabling secon 
masters, who have served most of their time on for- 
eign stations, to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
Channel navigation, with the various shoals, light- 
houses, and landmarks along the coast, which it is 
indispensable for them to know before they can pass 
their examination for masters, and which, from their 
being continually abroad, they generally have only a 
superficial or theoretical knowledge of. This will be 
a most excellent arrangement ; for, as a very great re- 
sponsibility is attached to the office of master, he being, 
in fact, the pilot of the ship, it is imperatively neces- 
sary that he should be well acquainted with the diffi- 
cult, and frequently dangerous, navigation of our own 
coasts and harbors, before he is eligible to be appoint- 
ed to so onerous and responsible a situation.— London 
Paper. 


MISCELLANY. 








THE NAVAL APPRENTICES. 
To the Editor of the Saidor’s Magazine. 


Dear Sir:—The following report written by a 
seaman attached to the United States receiving ship 
North Carolina, was read at the late Anniversary of 
the naval apprentices Sabbath school, connected with 
that vessel. 

I send it to you for publication, because I am sure 
it will interest the numerous readers of your valua- 
ble perodical. 

A few friends of seamen, including some ladies, 
had assembled with the teachers to celebrate this 
their first anniversary. The exercises commenced 
with prayer ; and after a brief address by the super- 
intendent, Mr. J. Thorne, the accompanying report 
was read. A few brief, but spirited addresses were 
then made to the lads by some gentlemen present— 
among whom we recognised your excellent President, 
and Mr. J. Corning, of this city. The Chaplain, 
Rev. Mr. Harris, then called forward half a dozen 
orphan boys—four of whom had recently been intro- 
duced from the Asylum at Bloomingdale—and_ad- 
dressed them affectionately in reference to their ex- 
posed condition. There were few present that were 
not moved to tears; and we could not but breath out 
our fervent thanksgiving to God, for the hope that, at 
no distant day, the navy of the United States may 
become altogether a suitable situation to conduct our’ 


_ | importance. 





orphans, and the sons of our worthy poor, to virtue, 
honor, and usefulness. 


REPORT. 


As the anniversary of our Sabbath School has now 
arrived, it seems.to be a proper time to pause, and 
think what we have done. It appears that during the 
year 386 apprentices have been connected with this 
school, and numbers of the ship’s company have at- 
tended as a Bible class. Outof the whole number of 
men and boys, 164 have signed the pledge of total ab- 
stinence ; showing, at least, their goed will to the 
cause. Of the number transferred to other ships, I 
am happy to say, none have gone without being 
wovided with a Bible or Testament; and any person 
that has applied for a Bible, has not been permitted 
to go away empty-handed. 

Some o you came to us, bringing your Bibles with 
you. This we are happy to see, for many reasons. 
Such instances tell us, that in your previous course 
you have not been uncared for. And here you see 
other devoted christians, who are willing to continue 
this labor of love as long as they are permitted.— 
Here are friends, who for years have been engaged 
in this service of love, counting as their highest 
earthly enjoyment, that which advances the kingdom 
of our Father and Redeemer. They now turn to 


P| you: and oh! how earnestly have they exhorted you 


to “remember your Creator in the days of your 
yonth PE aay who have come forward and laid your 
all upon the altar of your country, resolving “ with 
her to live, and for her to die.” 

The life of a sailor, when followed with honor, is 
perhaps the most noble than can be chosen. The 
nursling of storms, of solitude, of battles, and of con- 
tinual dangers—the mariner learns to forget himself ; 
and confiding in that Power, who is his only friend 
on the world of waters, he yields all his energies to 
maintain the honor of his country. To him that 
country looks for protection ; and to him she confides 
her most precious jewels, liberty and reputation.— 
Think, then, seriously, youthful candidates for the 
naval profession, you are to be the future bulwarks 
of your native land; and remember, that upon your 
exertions to become experienced, courageous, and 
virtuous seamen, depends the preservation of that na- 
val glory already acquired for ‘‘the star-spangled 
banner.” 

In your course of preparation, nothing is of minor 
Minute cleanliness ; untiring industry ; 
the most undeviating fulfilment of orders ; undaunted 
courage, and a jealous regard for your own flag: 
these virtues—for with you they become such—adorn 
the character of the true seaman. 

But what are these to you, or to any others, with- 
out the possession of unshaken principle ? 

Hitherto, the character of seamen has been long, 
and we fear justly exposed to censure, because of 
their excess, and recklessness of consequences; for 
their profanity, and disregard for the decencies of 


‘lite; and above all, for their contempt for the noly 


ordinances of religion. Shall this stain continue to 
blot the escutcheon of the bravest and most noble- 
hearted of the community? 

There is but one preventive. Religion is a sheet- 
anchor with which no ship need fear to ride the fierce- 
est storm. Religion! not that stern uncompromis- 
ing code, that so many mistake for the blessed Sa- 
viour’s law: but that lovely and peace-giving Gos- 
pel, whose summary is, ‘‘ to love our neighbor as our- 
selves, and God better than all.” 

Do you not love your shipmates? Do you not re- 
spect your officers? Are you not attached to that 
dear emblem that waves so gallantly from yonder 
peak? Consider the world as your ship ; the men of 
it as your mates ; your er as the highest earthly 
power. If you love earthly things ; in proportion as 
heavenly things are better, love them. If you feel 
jealous for your country’s honor; let your soul be 
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alive to the honor of Him who holds “ the waters in 
his hand—the wind in his fists,” and guides the frail 
bark in safety over the mighty ocean :—of Him “ who 

ressed the sailor’s pillow,” and who more than once 

as ‘‘ rebuked the winds and the waves,” and said 
‘* peace be still.” Where? oh where, in the thunder 
of the battle, when death, and destruction, and the 
rage of man are overwhelming all ;—where, when the 
elements are holding the vessel between life and 
death—when the ice berg, and cold, and famine, and 
enemies are upon you,—where will you look for de- 
liverance? Can men aid you? An ocean rolls be- 
tween you and earthly help. Think not you are for- 
saken! One is at the helm, whose arm is mighty to 
save, add whose ear is open to the cry of the distress- 
ed! Look aloft, and make Jesus your friend. ‘ His 
yoke is easy—his burthen is light.” Read what he 

as written in his holy law, “ Do justice, love mercy, 
walk humbly with God, and keep yourselves unspot- 
ted from the world.” 

Sailor boys ! how many are interested in your wel- 
ware. Mothers are at home, gazing with tearful eye 
on the pages of the Journals, that speak of their 
absent treasure. Sisters are there, thinking of their 
sailor brother. Prayers go up to the throne of 
. No prayers so fervent—so importunate as 
those breathed for loved ones on thedeep! Will you 
disappoint those prayers? Will you by neglect—by 
idleness—by vicious practices, bring sorrow on those 
hearts, whose first, best wishes are for your welfare? 

Will you profit by your country’s kindness ; and 
show to the next generation, that if the former naval 
heroes of America were great, those trained in the 
naval schools shall be greater still? 








AN ANCIENT MARINER.—The Discovery, the shi 
in which Captain Clark accompanied Captain Cook 
on his last voyage of discovery, in 1776, sailed from 
Cowes roads on Tuesday last, for Antwerp. She is 
now under the Belgian flag, and her name has been 
changed to the “ Rubens.” She certainly cannot be 
much less than seventy years old, but has the appear- 
ance of a fine brig, and draws seventeen feet water. 
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V ... The time of flight of a shell may be noted with 
sufficient accuracy by a stop-wtach, or by counting the 
beats—(previously ascertaining their value,) of other 
watches, and the range may sometimes be computed by 
the time of flight. Other modes of ascertaining the 
range will readily occur to officers of science. 

VI... When charged shells with fuzes are thrown, 
time of bursting will be noted. If they are intended to 
fall on land, only a blowing charge will be given to the 
sheils so that they may be picked up for further use. 
Vil... On filling from the barrel, the proof range of 
powder will be marked on the cartridges. 

Vill... The general objects of this practice are—to 
give to officers and men tlie ready and effective use of 
batteries ; to preserve on record the more important re- 
sults for the benefit of the same, or future commanders, 
and to ascertain the efficiency of guns and carriages. 
IX .. . Commanders of field artillery will also keep re- 
gisters of their practice, so that not a shot or shell shall 
be thrown in the army, for instruction, without distinct 
objects, such as range, accuracy of aim, number of 
richochets, time of bursting, in the case of shells, &e. 

X ...For all artillery, there will be, annually, 
three periods of practice in firing :—2pril, June, and 
October, for the latitude of Washington and South ; 
and May, July, and September, north latitude. 

XI. Every company with a field battery, 
will be allowed for annual practice, 200 blank car- 
tridges, and a third of that number of shots or 
shells. Companies, with fixed batteries, will be allow 
ed 100 cartridges each, with seventy-five shots or shells. 
This ammunition will be expended in nearly equal dis- 
charges in the three months designated, and if the com- 
pany be mounted, eight blank cartridges will be allow- 
ed for each of the other months in the year. 

XII... As practice in gunnery is a heavy expense to 
Government, and yet indispensable to the instruction 
of both officers and men, commanders of companies and 
their immediate superiors, are charged with the stnet 
execution of the foregoing details ; and all officers au- 
thorized to make tours of inspection will report through 
the prescribed channels, on such execution. 

XIIL. .. To determine accuracy of aim, in firing shots 
and shells, butts or targets will be sought for or fixed. 
Where no natural butt presents itself, targets will be 
erected. A form for floating targets will be sent to the 
commanders of the several forts. 











i 32. Y*. By commanp or Mason Generat Scort : 
R. JONES, 
OFFICIAL. Adjt Gen. 
Generar Heap Quarrerswr THe ARMY Fj So 
Orpers. Adjutant-General’s Office , Military Mntellis ence. 
No 21. eshing$on, April 1, 1842. 


I... At all posts with fixed batteries, the position of 
every gun mounted or to be mounted, will have its 


number, and this number be placed on the gun when in 
position. 

If.... For every such work a post book of record 
will be kept, under the direction of the commander of 
the post, in which will be duly entered—the number of 
each mounted gun, its calibre, weight, names of foun- 
der and inspector, and other marks ; the description of 
its carriage and date of reception at the post; where 


from ; and the greatest field of fire of the gun, in its | N H 


position. 

If .. . Every commander of a fort or other fixed bat- 
tery, will, before entering on artillery practice, carefully 
reconnoitre and caused to be sketched for his record 
book, the water channels with their soundings, and 
other approaches to the work. Buoys or marks will be 
placed at the extreme and intermediate ranges of the 
guns, and these marks be numerically noted on the 
sketch. A buoy at every five hundred yards may suf- 
fice. 

IV ... At the time of practice, a distinct and careful 
note will be made for the record-book of every shot or 
shall that may be thrown, designating the guns fired by 
their numbers, the charges of powder used, the times of 
flight of shots and shells, the ranges and richochets, 
and the positions of guns in respect to the horizontal 
and vertical lines. 





Topographical Engineers.—Lieut Col J Kearney, 
engaged on a survey of the peninsula of Maryland, 
south of Washington. 

Captains C Graham and G W Hughes, with their 
parties, have returned from their tours of survey and 
reconnaissance at the south. Lieuts J E Blake and A 
W Whipple were attached to Capt Graham’s party ; 
and Lieuts L Sitgreaves, W H Warner, and R M 
McLane to that of Capt Hughes. 

Capt H Stansbury, with Lieut C N Hagner as Assis- 
tant, ordered on a survey of the harbor of Portsmouth, 


Lieut J W Gunnison on leave until May 20. 

Resignation of Captain W B Guion accepted, to 
take effect March 31, 1842. This resignation gives 
promotion to First Lieut 'T B Linnard as Captain, and 
to 2d Lieut J C Woodruff as 1st Lieut. 

Ordnance corps.—The death of Major Lomax makes 
room for the promotion of Capt Symington, First 
Lieut Whiteley, and 2nd Lieut Wainwright. 

lst Infantry.—'The steamboat Galena left St Louis, 
March 22, for Fort Crawford, (Prairie du Chien) hav- 
ing on board company C, under command of Capt La- 
motte. Lieut Terrett and Dr McCormick were also 
passengers. 

4th dary Fo steamboat Rodolph, from Red 
river, passed Little Rock, Ark’s, on the 11th March, 
having on board G company, under command of Capt 
Morrison, from Fort Jesup, bound to Fort Gibson. 
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VAEVY. 

March ORDERS. 
23—Lieut W S Young, detached from coast survey. 
24—Surgeon P Christie, rendezvous, Buffalo. 
25-—-Lieuts C P Patterson } detached from 

and W B Whiting coast survey. 

Carpenter S J Seeley, steamer Missouri. 
26—Surgeon W A W Spotswoood, navy yard, Pensa- 

cola, vice H N Glentworth, relieved. 
Boatswain A Colson, ship Independence. 





» 30—Captain P F Voorhees, command of frigate Con- 


ress. 
Commander J R Jarvis, Lieuts S Lockwood and 
W S Ogden, and surgeon GW Codwise, detach- 
ed from rendezvous, New Bedford, Mass. 
31—Commo James Barron, naval Asylum, Philadel- 
phia, as Governor, vice Commo J Biddle, re- 
ieved. 
Surgeon H S Coulter, receiving ship, Boston. 
Aprii 1—Lients R Bache and D D Porter, detached 
from coast survey. 
2—Mid J J Cook, West India squadron. 
h—Commander F Buchanan, steamer Mississippi, vice 
J Kelly, detached. 
Lieut S E Munn, receiving ship, New York. 
Lieut C P Patterson, brig Boxer, do 
8—Lieut A E Downes, command of receiving vessel at 
Portland, Me, vice Lieut A Lewis, relieved. 
P Mid A H Jenkins, detached from expedition under 
command of Lieut McLaughlin. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


March 24-—Samuel J Seely, acting Carpenter. 
26— William © Burns, acting Boatswain. 
Amos Colson, do do 
April 2—James Macgill, acting Carpenter. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


James C Douglass, to be a Purser in the navy, from 
the Sth Sept 1841. 

Daniel J Sutherland, of Pennsylvania, to be a second 
Lieutenant in the Marine corps, from the 28th January, 


1842. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Mar 22—Second Lieut M R Kintzing, ordered to 
the receiving ship North Carolina, at New York, as 
second Marine officer of the guard of that vessel. 


Head Quarters for duty, and placed on drill. 
Mar 31—Capt B Macomber, ordered to report to 


guard of the razee Independence and Home Squadron. 

April 1—Second Lieut H B Watson, ordered to the 
Marine barracks, Gosport Va, for duty. 

Aprii 6—Second Licut J Watson, ordered to the Ma- 
rine barracks, Brooklyn, N Y for duty. 

April 7—Second Lieut J W Curtis, ordered to re- 
port to Commo Shubrick, as the commanding Marine 
officer of the guard on board sloop Vandalia. 

First Lieut E L. West, ordered to the steamer Mis- 
sissippi, as commanding Marine officer of the guard of 
that vessel. 

} — 








Naval Intelligence. 


U.S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Home squapron.—The razee Independence, com- 
manded by Capt Gallagher, went down from near the 
navy ¥ this morning, (without steam,) under all 
sail, and anchored off the Battery in the North river. 
This is the first large man-of-war which has saifed 
from the navy yard to the anchorage for many years. 
We understand she is ready for sea, with the excep- 
tion of 200 seamen.—.New York Standard, March 26. 
Honouviy, Potynesian Istes, Nov 27, 1841. 
List of Officers of the US Exploring Squadron now 
in this port : 





Mar 28—Seecond Lieut H W Queen, reported at) 


Commo Stewart, as the senior Marine officer of the | 


U S Sloop of war Vincennes. 

C Wilkes, Esq Commander of Expedition. 

W L Hudson, Esq late commander of the Pea- 
cock. 

Lieutenants, Wm M Walker, A L Case, G F Em- 
mons,OH Perry, T A Budd. Purser, RR Wal- 
dron. Master,G M Totten. Surgeon, JC Palmer. 
Assistant Surgeon, JS Whittle. Passed Midship- 
men, W May, H Eld. Midshipmen, G W Hamersley, 
SB Elliot, E Thompson, G W Clark, W H Hudson, 
JL Blair. Clerk, S R Howison. Boatswain, W 
Smith. JMaster’s Mate, J W Dyes. Satlmaker,S V 
Hawkins. Carpenter, A Chicks. Pilot, B Van Der- 
ford. Purser’s Clerk, R Robinson. Scientific Corps, 
C Pickering, J Drayton, W D Breckenridge, TR 
Peale, W Rich, J D Dana, A Agate, W B Brown. 

U S Brig Porpoise. 

C Ringgold, Lt Commander. Lieutenants, J Al- 
den, W L Maury. Master, JH North. .dsst Sur- 
,geon, JL Fox. Chrk,S W Waldron. Boatswain, 
|\J E Frost. Purser’s Clerk, W H Morse. 
US brig Oregon (late brig Thomas Perkins, pur- 

chased after the loss of the Peacock.) 

O Carr, Lt Commander. Lieutenant, E J De Ha- 
|ven. Master, AS Baldwin. Passed Midshipmen, A 
|B Davis, G Colvecoressis, G W Harrison. Assistant 
| Surgeon, S Holmes. « Purser, William Speiden. Car- 
| penter, J Dibble. 
| List of Officers attached to the Peacock, when she 

struck on the bar at Columbia river : 

| WL Hudson, Esq Commander. Lieutenants, W 
'M Walker, OH Perry, E J De Haven. Master, A 
iS Baldwin. Purser W Speiden. Surgeon J C Pal- 
|mer. Assistant Surgeons, J S Whittle, C F Guil- 
‘lou Passed Midshipmen, A B Davis, G W Harrison. 
'.Mid JL Blair. Boatswain, S Bell. Carpenter, J 
| Dibble. Gunner, J Anderson. Purser’s Clerk, J 
|Bowers Scientifie Corps, 'T R Peale, J D Dana, H 
| H Earle, W Rich, A Agate.—N’ Y Express. 

| Wesr Inpta squapron.—F rigate Macedonian, sloops 
Levant and Warren, sailed from Pensacola on the 17th 
|March, ona eruise. The Macedonian, would have 
sailed earlier, but was detained tu procure a new fore- 
, yard, the old one being unsafe. 





| Home squapron.—Steamers Missouri, Capt Newton, 

j and Mississippi, Capt Salter, sailed from New York on 

| Friday mornimg last, for Washington. 

| Schr Grampus, Lieut Comdt Van Brunt, anchored in 
Hampton roads on ‘Tuesday last, from a cruise to the 

, southward. 

East Inxpta squapron.—Frigates Constellation and 

'Boston were at Singapore, Dec 7—all well—about 

| ready to proceed to China. 


New Orweans, March 28.—The U S sloop of war 
Owrario, Lieut Wm Raprorp commanding, arrived last 
evening, in tow of the Southerner, and anchored off 
Battle-ground Point. She is intended as a receiving 
ship and will come up to the city on Wednesday. The 
Ontario exchanged signals on the 24th inst. with the U 
S ship Macedonian, bound, as we have heard, to Vera 
Cruz.— Bee. 

The following is the list of the Ontario’s officers :— 

Lieut commanding, Wm Radford. Lieuts G H 
Scott, E Jenkins. Master, Washington Reid. Sur- 
geon, A J Wedderburn. Assistant Surgeon, H D 
Taliaferro, Purser, A D Crosby. Passed Midshipmen, 
J B Randolph, T D Todd. idshipmen, A J Drake, 
C HB Caldwell, B B Wright, T P Wheeler. Cap- 
tain’s clerk, M Ward. Purser’s clerk,H Dennison. 
Boatswain, C Woodland, Gunner, W Wilkinson 
Carpenter, Reynolds. 


Home squavron.—Schr Grampus, Lieut comd’t Van 
Brunt, anchored in Hampton roads, on Tuesday, 29th 
ult. from a cruise to the southward. 


MARRIAGE. 
In Pensacola, on the 6th March, Major CHARLES 
THOMAS, Quartermaster U S A, to ELIZA ANN, 








oe 








daughter L. Taytor, Esq. 


Epi. 











